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“DADDY, LISTEN! LET ME TELL YOU SUMFIN! WHEN DOES SANTY CLAUS COME?” 








OR eight consecutive years 
Buick has dominated quality 
motor car sales— nearly a decade 
of leadership — while a host of 
other fine cars were striving to at- 
tain the place of honor held by 
Buick. 


It would not have been possible 
to hold the good will of so many 
people so many years, if Buick 
had not been clearly superior in 
efficiency and value. 


Dependability, power, fine per- 
formance and low cost of opera- 
tion have put Buick on top in sales. 


















As a result, economies in big vol- 
ume production have been accom- 
plished; and these have been 
handed on to Buick owners. 


The Better Buick today surpasses 
every previous Buick in reliability, 
in horsepower, in the luxury of its 
appointments and in the quality of 
its performance. And, at its new 
low prices, no car on earth matches 
it in value per dollar. 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-ia- Head Motor Cars 


Better Buick Six Cylinder Valve-in-Head motor cars range in price 
from $1125 to $1995, f. o. b. Buick factories. Among the Buick open 
and closed models there is one that will meet your desires exactly. 






First choice of space 
at the National Au- 
tomobile Shows in 
New York and Chi- 
cago is awarded 
annually to the 
member of the Na- 
tional Automobile 
Chamber of Com- 
merce having the 
largest volume of 
business in dollars 
and cents during the 
preceding year. 
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[. Six Timely Jobs for the Next Six Days 


ET’S haul the logs now and have lumber sawed for 
the sweet potato house that has been needed so 
long, for a poultry house to accommodate a 

larger flock, for an implement house, and for a sleep- 
ing porch. 

2. If gullies have formed in the fields, pastures and 

on unused land, drive in short stubs or set*posts at 
intervals across them and place brush or discarded 
woven wire above the posts to catch and hold the 
washed soil. 

3. Do not lime land that is to be planted to Irish 
potatoes next spring. If stable manure is to be used 
on Irish potato land, it is safer to apply it several 
months before the crop is planted 

i 4, The home garden should be watched closely even 
at this time of the year. The other day we found our 


“greens” covered with plant lice and cabbage worms 
ruining the cabbage set out two months ago. Just a 
few days’ inattention threatened us with the loss of 


We sprayed the greens with 
with arsenate of 


both cabbage and greens. 
soap water and dusted the cabbage 
lead. 

5. No matter attend to 
matter 
next 
of “us 


what business we have to 
or what farm work needs to be done and no 
what the weather may be today or during the 
4 days, we can’t think of anything that more 
need to do this week than to order fruit trees, vines 
and bushes—a general assortment of all our favorite 
fruits and the best varieties. Let’s not put this job 
off till next week. 

6. About the next most important duty we owe our- 
selves and our families is to order pruning shears, a 





pruning saw, and a barrel spray pump for the home 
orchard. Practically every home has a few trees o1 
vines that we allow to grow, hoping that sometimes 


hey will produce fruit of fine size and color and free 
disease and insect injury. We have had this hope 
for a long time and will continue to hope without fruit 


until we prune and spray 
Il. Seven Practical Pointers on Scalding 
Hogs 


best container 
used for 
satisfactory 


re 
in which to 
small ani- 


kettle is the 
A barrel may be 
kettle is much 


LARGE 
scald hogs. 
mals, but the 
2. Water for scalding 
ture of approximately 150 


more 


hogs should have a 
degrees. If too hot, the 
thus causing more trouble than if the 


temper- 


hair may be set, 
water was not hot enough. 

3. When hogs are being scald- 
ed, keep moving them. Take 
them out of the water occasion- 
ally and try out the hair. Scald- 
Ing is complete. when the hair 
and scurf slips easily. 

4. If a patch of the hair can- 
hot be scraped off readily, cover 
that part of it with loose 
hair, 2 piece of old sack or some- 
thing of that kind and pour hot 


some 


Water on it. This will usually 
Cause it To come off readily. 
5. A shovelful of unleached 


wood ashes or a teaspoonful of 
lye to each 30 gallons of water 
that is being used for scalding 
hogs, will help to remove the 
scurf. Stir water thoroughly 
after either of these is added. 

6. Where a barrel is used for 
Scalding hogs, the water should 
first be heated inva kettle. Dip 
Out of the kettle just as it comes 








to the boiling point. By the time 
- tt is dipped_ out and poured in 








the barrel it will be just about the right temperature. 
7. As soon as the hog is removed from the water, 
pull the hair and scurf from the feet and legs first, as 
this is where it is hardest to remove. Work rapidly, 
as the quicker the hair is removed after scalding, the 
easier and better the work can be done. 


III. Don’t Excite Hogs When Killing 


HEN killing hogs, take every reasonable precau 

tion to prevent them from becoming excited 

The old method of knocking them on the head 
with an axe is likely to excite them considerably 
Where several are in the same pen, shooting with a 
rifle is probably a better method. Animals that are 
badly scared and driven around just before being killed, 
do not bleed well. This results in the flesh not keeping 
as well as when proper bleeding takes place. 

A still better method of killing, whenever this can be 
done, is to kill by sticking. The animal that is knocked 
in the head with an axe or shot, will not bleed as freely 
as if killed by sticking. Remember that for the meat 
to look well and keep well, the animal must bleed out 
thoroughly, and that this blood must come from the 
bedy immediately efter killing or only a portion of the 
blood will came out 


IV. Profits in Sawing Wood 


average farmer 
and a cross-cut saw 
and cut his 
farmer 


HERE was a time when the used 
only two saws—a hand-saw 

He chopped down trees with 
axe. Thx 
and cuts wood with cross- 


an ax¢ 


firewood with the same progressive 
of today saws down timber 
cut saws driven by gasoline power. 


\ one-man power saw outfit makes it possible ior a 


farmer to easily cut from 25 to 35 cords of wood a 
day. The power-driven saw cuts fast and ali the 
work is taken out of wood sawing by its use. Many 


and use hundreds 


Thousands of 


farmers own and operate cotton gins 
of cords of wood each ginning 
farmers live near towns and can sell wood at a 
It will pay the owners of gins and farmers wh« 
live near towns to own and operate motor-driven sav 
It will also pay many farmers to own such out- 
wood for their neighbors and town-sale. 


season. 


LOK rd 


price 


ind saw 


V. Certified Potato Bised Popular 


HE Il'eekly published by 
College say that practically 100 per cent of tl 
potato seed bought by Charleston County. truckers 


Clemson 
e [ris 
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WITH ALL THE GRACE AND BEAUTY OF A THOROUGHBRED ¢ 


These superb Jersey cows, owned by P. H. B. Frelinghuysen, Morristown, N. J., 
in the dairy herd class at the National Dairy Show, Indianapolis. 
ing aggregations of purebred dairy cows yet seen in this country. Other Jerseys in the Freling- 
huysen herd were prominent winners at the “National.” 






Founded 188 at Winston-Salem 
Removed to Raleigh, N. C., 1888 








This is one of the most outstand- 


arm Work This Week and Next 


How to Make Money Sawing Wood, Hog Killing Pointers and Other Timely Talks 


for next year’s crop will be certified seed. This speaks 
well: for County Agent G. C. McDermid and for the 
truckers, too. 

In practically every case in which certified and un 
certified seed have been grown in comparison with 
each other, the results have shown a large profit from 
the investment in certitied seed. Certified cost more 
than the uncertified seed but the grower has the satis 
faction of knowing that his certified seed are free from 
and that they were grown for seed purposes. 
Certified seed are more uniform in shape and 
quality, and produce more to the than ordinary 
seed potatoes. 


cisease 
size, 
acre 


But to our mind, the greatest benefit and the best 


insurance that certified seed bring is the removal ot 
the danger of introducing infection. Some of our most 
serious potato diseases are spread by uncertified seed 


The early potato crop promises to be a profitable on 
next year. Those of us who will need to purchase 
seed potatoes should make arrangements for them 


now, for the supply of certified seed may be exhausted 


before planting time. 


VI. Winter Plowing More Needed’ Than 
Ever 


HERE cotton is a commercial crop, every win- 
ter has periods and intervals of open weather 
suitable to plowing. In this respect we have an 
important advantage over our Northern brother farm- 
ers, Whose land is cemented with ice from late fall to 
early spring. There is an advantage in being able te 
plow land between peri ids of freezes, and this advan 
tage comes not in the fall or spring but in the winter. 
When winter plowing is done between periods of 
freezing weather, we have four advantages 
1. Jnsects in the frozen soil area are killed 
2. Later freezes kill other insects brought to th 
surface 
3. The top strata of soil is crumbled by the freezing 
ind made into good seedbed condition and then plowed 
under. 
4. Unfrozen soil is brought to the surface to be 


and made into good seedbed condition 

benetit from midwinter plow 
ing that we do not get from fall plowing. While thes« 
from the fall plowing, they are 
of crops then that cover th 
should 
point we are 
done and 
many of 


frozen 
Thus we get a double 
benefits do not come 
offset by the 
soil throughout the 
always be done as far as is 
trying to make is that winter plowing can_ be 
that it carries with it 

the benefits of fall pl 

that fall plowing does not 


early sowing 


winter; hence fall plowing 


possible. The 


wing an 


Paid RE] some 
give. 

There is another advantage in 

winter plowing—an advantage we 

are more in need of than in many 


years past. We just must make an 
planting start spring, 
wish to do our best in over- 
evil consequences of 


early next 
if we 


coming the 


hard conditions in drouthy areas 
this year, and winter plowing 
will give us a big start with our 


W ork. 


spring 


Ml 
7 RR. AC E your land and sav 
your This is the ad 
vice of county agents and suc 
cessful farmers everywhere. The 
“Terrace and 


soil,” 


land itself says, 
feed me.” Now's the time of 


year to carry out the advice con- 
tained in both of these state- 
ments. Gullied land doesn’t make 
successful crops any more than 
scrub sires produce purebreds, 


won first prize 
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How Sam Silineeis’s Neighborhood Pre- 
pares for Christmas 


JUST dropped by to invite you to come out and 

help us enjoy our neighborhood Christmas tree. 

Four o’clock Christmas Day is the time. Come 
and bring all your folks. Everybody in our neighbor- 
hood is going to be there, and everybody's going to get 
a present. Are you going to come?” 





We assured Sam Johnson that we would be there. 
It seems that the Christmas tree celebration is the only 
one to which everyone in the neighborhood wants to 
come and does come. As Sam expressed it, this gath- 
ering is “the most unanimous meeting we have, and 
the most brotherly and sisterly.”. The whole neigh- 
borhood comes together with the three neighborhood 
ministers in charge. Prayers are offered, the Scrip- 
tures read, and a short Christmas sermon preached. 
This sermon is more for the young folks than for their 
elders, and its object is to teach the young folks to 
understand better the meaning of Christmas. 


Of course, there is a lot of singing of Christmas 
hymns and carols and about the best singing anyone 
ever heard. These people live correctly—work hard, 
enjoy their work and the robust health outdoor work 
brings. Their voices are strong and they do not sing 
by rote but from their very hearts and souls. Their keen 
interest in Christmas, their overflowing brotherly love, 
their clear, clean consciences and their abiding faith in 
Divine guidance and their love of Him whose birth 
they celebrate inspires them, and no one can doubt that 
their voices reach the throne of our Heavenly King. 
Would that there were more communities where broth- 
erly love works in such harmony! 


“What are you doing in town today?” asked 


Sam. “Sending a telegram to Santa Claus?” 


we 


* “You guessed right the first time. Yes, sir! There 
is a committee of six of us to make arrangements with 
old man Santa Claus for a special list. I've got 217 
names on a list—men, women, boys, girls, and babies. 
We revised last year’s list and find our community pop- 
ulation is increasing right along. We've bought most 
of our Christmas goods and I left Sallie with the other 
women on the committee getting the candles for the 
Christmas tree.” 


“What else will you have to make Christmas more 
pleasant in your neighborhood?” we asked. 


“A lot of things. Our agricultural club will have a 
big celebration and supper at the consolidated high 
school, and this will wind up with an old-fashioned 
candy-pulling and corn-shucking contest, with some of 
the best fiddlin’ you ever heard and the Virginia reel. 
Three days before Christmas day we are going to have 
a cooperative beef butchering at my place and distrib- 
ute beef to all of us that are in the butchering ring. 
The day before Christmas a committee from all the 
churches will do as we always do at Thanksgiving and 
get up big baskets of good things to leave at the homes 
of the especially poor folks on Christmas Eve. We do 
this quiet-like, you know, so as not to hurt anybody’s 
feelings. There will be several family reunions. Of 
course, we'll have cur annual neighborhood rabbit hunt. 
And all three of the churches will have a union service 
Christmas Day and the next Sunday.” 


We wonder if there are many communities that can 
wisely make plans to have the same sort of good times 
Sam Johnson's neighborhood is preparing for! 


; 


Re een en eee ee 





‘Yes, Here Is Where He Died!” 


- ES, here’s the corner where he died,” said -a 
YY isiena who rode home with us last might. “They 

found him dead here sitting in his car—” and 
the story brought back the livid face of the young 
man, the ‘empty bottles of bootleg whiskey, the double 
sorrow and disgrace of a family that had loved him 


and had dreamed and hoped for him and for his future. 
And this little incident, coming just before Christ- 
mas, leads us to ask our readers just to think of a few 


things. For this is a time when so many people who 
are teetotallers all the rest of the year feel that it is all 
right to patronize the bootlegger or blind tiger. We 
shall simply offer a few suggestions and then each 


reader can make his own decision. 

The first thing to think about is personal influence. 
All of us have influence. Even the poorest and most 
ignorant man has it. There is the influence of example, 
of fashion, of custom. Let a man or boy find that you 
drink and Neighbor A drinks and Neighbor B drinks 
and Neighbor C, and he decides that drinking is the 
normal thing. Let a man or boy find that you refuse 
to drink and it sets him wondering if he should not 
refuse also. There are those who drink and those who 
do not. You have one vote to cast, one man’s influence 
to throw in the balance, for one side or the other. 
Which side deserves it most? 

Then there is the influence of financial patronage or 
support. This is always important. Not a bootlegger 
would be in business today if somebody didn’t make it 
to his financial interest to do so. Every time you order 
a quart of whiskey, you add strength, life, encourage- 
ment, stimulation to the bootlegging business. 

And what is the bootlegging business doing? It is 
killing such young men as the one found dead in his 
car yesterday morning. No doubt he was once the 
pride of a fond farm mother, but today they are bury- 
ing his body and her hopes in a disgrace that not even 
death can dignify. Nor are even girls exempt. On 
our table is a letter from a man in another state asking 
where a young girl who has brought shame to her 
family and blighted all her future can be sent—and no 
doubt in the vast majority of such cases it is the de- 
thronement of reason and prudence through “taking a 
drink” that starts the tragedy. 

These are, of course, extreme instances. But all of 
us can think of other boys such as one we recall at this 
moment—a lovable, winning fellow with fine qualities 
of mind and heart who should by now have had a 
distinguished career and the happiness of a home, but 
drinking has defeated all the high hopes oi his family 
and his friends. And all of us can think of women 
such as one we recall now—of fine family and fine char- 
acter, but whose life is a tragedy because of what 
whiskey has done to the man she trusted. 

Every time we patronize the bootlegging business, we 
help support, nurture, strengthen and protect an insti- 
tution that is even now preparing to take some boy— 
maybe your boy or your neighbor’s boy—and carry him 
to such a death as the poor fellow who died in his car 
yesterday morning. Every time you buy a quart of 
whiskey you throw your influence and your support to 
an institution which is destined to take some girl— 
maybe your girl or maybe some neighbor’s girl—and 
make her life a tragedy for her and a heartbreak for 
her parents. 

In a time when the breakdown of morals in our 
towns and cities is causing almost universal alarm, the 
hope of America is in our country districts. Let all 
our Southern fatm folks consider carefully where we 
should throw our influence at this Christmas season 
and whether the new year will not find us better, hap- 
pier, and with increased self respect, if we decide to 
follow a brave, high sense of duty even at the sacr*fce 
of appetite and temporary pleasure. 


Putting Co-operative Marketing to the 
Test 


FTER having been tried for five years, codperative 
JA varies in North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia is to. face the acid test of a new sign-up. 
Already the tobacco growers are at work on their 
plans. Instead of one general organization, there will 
be next time one separate organization for South Caro- 
lina, one for the “old belt” of Virginia and North 
Carolina, one probably for Eastern North Carolina, 
and one for the Virginia Dark Belt. This is a good 
plan, as it will insure a larger degree of local self-gov- 
ernment, while at the same time all the necessary 
strength may be had by federating these organizations 
for mutually satisfactory purposes. 

The Virginia dark tobacco growers have taken as 
their slogan, “75 Per Cent or Bust!” The South Caro- 
lina codperating growers and those in the “old belt” 
of Virginia and North Carolina have adopted this plan: 

In each belt they will set out to get 65 per cent of all 
the tobacco grown in that belt, (requiring landlords to 
arrange with tenants for delivery of all tobacco grown 
on the landlord-member’s land). In case less than 50 
per cent of the tobacco crop of each belt is signed up, 


a2 a ee ee 
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The Progressive Fary 


the plan will be dropped. In case more than 50 per 


cent but less than 65 per cent is signed up, then signers 
who wish to do so may withdraw, and if enough with. 
draw to bring the total percentage below 50, then the 


organization will not function in that belt. 

This time the sign-up will be largely the work of 
the themselves. And while tentative cop. 
tracts have been drawn, there is still time to incorporate 
provisions which farmers think advisable to safeguard 
operative marketing against any mistakes made dur. 
ing the past four years. Just as nearly as possible 
tarmers should write into the new contracts all the 
lessons which have been learned from experience, and 
some of them at considerable cost. 


South Wins New Distinctions at 
International 


NTIL a few years ago practically all honors in 
the agricultural students’ judging contests at the 


members 


International Live Stock Show, annually held in. 
Chicago, went to Western and Northern teams. More 
recently, teams from Southern aggicultural cuolleges 
have taken their share of the International prizes. This 
year two of the most coveted prizes were decisively 


won by Southern teams. 

J. E. Foster, R. V. Peeler and R. B. Winchester of 
the North Carolina College of Agriculture captured 
first place in team and individual events in the ‘hay and 
grain contest. These young men also won first, second 
and third places on individual judging, an unusual 
honor for one team. Their coaching must have been 
good and the material coached good. The Oklahoma 
team also won first place in the stock judging contest 
with a score of 4,459 points out of a possible 5,000, 

There is no doubt but that the winning of these great 
prizes is traceable to club work and school training in 
vocational agriculture among our boys and girls in the 
South, and the high esteem in which The Progressive 
Farmer holds both vocational training and club work 
mounts higher. 


lst. (yptlitin, jyygitttte,, 


ns Cheerful Plowman” has the right idea about 
traveling agents. Did you read his plan in last 
week’s paper? 


4, Os of folks lose lots of money by mistakes in fat- 
tening hogs. One last week's article, “Best Feeds 
to Fatten Hogs,” might well find a place in many a 
tarmer’s scrapbook where he can glance at it each year 
before he pens his porkers. 


ONDER if it might not be well even now (if you 
haven’t already done it) to clip out what we said 
week, “Demand an intentions-to-plant report on 
cotton,” and mail to your Senator or Representative in 
Congress? The commercial classes have plenty of paid 
lobbyists to look after their interests in Congress, but 
farmers have not. They must speak for themselves. 


last 


E SURE to read “Practical Short Courses Offered 

at State College” on page 8. Every North Caro: 
lina farmer who can possibly do so should attend one 
of these short courses this winter. For complete pro- 
grams and full additional information concerning these 
short courses, just drop a card to Director of Instruc- 
tion, School of Agriculture, State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


ID you or did you not agree with what we said last 
week about mind-food being as important as body- 


food? And if mind-food is as important as body-food, 
shouldn’t the average family spend an average oi a 
nickel a day for such mind-food? That would mean 
$18.25 a year for books, papers, and magazines. And 


if country folks would do this, they would soon become 
bétter ‘read than :nost city folks. 


SN’T there more real fun and happiness in such 

wholesome good times as Sam Johnson’s neighbor- 
hood is preparing for—in friendship, fellowship, fam- 
ily reunions, the laughter of childres, meetings with 
neighbors and kinsfolk, kindly services to the poor and 
the afflicted, in games and music and friendly contests 
of skill—than ever came out of anybody’s bottle? But 
the surest way to keep young folks (and older ones, 
too) from unwholesome recreation is to provide whole 
some recreation for them. Has your neighborhood any 
plans for making Christmas the happy occasion it will 
be in Sam Johnson’s community? 


OUNTRY folks should often have their amuse 

ments, recreations, and social affairs in true country 
style. Trying to copy city people constantly is inex- 
cusable. The agricultural students of the North Caro 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engineering 4 
few days ago put on an unique and highly enjoyall 
evening “barn-warming” with Raleigh college girls 4 
their guests, a requirement being that all men and boys 
present should wear overalls and all ladies, young oF 
old, should wear gingham. We congratulate these evel 
enterprising “ag” students on inaugurating this m 
talked-of and highly pleasing social event. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


HE cause of peace and stability seems now to be 

making steady progress among the nations. France, 

it is true, has just had a governmental disturbance, 
but this should only hasten the frank readjustment of 
French finances which is inevitable. Like so many in- 
dividuals today, France has been 
living beyond its income, and the 
time to “pay the piper” has come 
to France, as it comes to all who 
overspend. The Locarno Confer- 
ence was the most hopeful event in 
Europe since the Armistice of 1918, 
and new hope comes to the world 
from its splendidly conceived 
treaties to safeguard European 
peace as finally and _ formally 
signed last week by Germarty, 
England, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Now Germany also joins the League of 
Nations and the Associated Press reports that Premier 
Briand of France “expressed the hope that Russia also 
might soon decide to enter the League and _ speed 
Europe in the restoration of normal economic and 
political conditions.” And following Locarno has come 
an agreement between Italy and the United States for 
the settlement of Italy’s war debt to us 


The Aftermath of War 


HE unsatisfactory settlement of Italy’s war debt 

—unsatisfactory to us because she pays so little 

and unsatisfactory to Italy because she has to pay 
at all—is only another proof of the general demorali- 
ration which always follows that legalized butchery of 
men known as war. 
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Millions of comparatively poor American people 
during the recent great world-conflict stinted and sacri- 
ficed in order to buy Liberty Bonds and thereby enable 
our government to carry on the war and at the same 
time lend liberally to England, France, and Italy. But 
as soon as the war was over, all these nations except 
England proceeded to forget that they owed us any 
money. It was all spent for the common cause of de- 
feating Germany, they argued, and we ought not to 
insist on full settlement, even if any settlement at all. 
\s has been well said, “The British were the only 
major nation which has been willing to make heavy 
sacrifices in order to settle”’—and by the way, this is a 
fact that the professional anti-British agitators would 
do well to remember. England today in everything 
except certain obsolete forms and ceremonies is as 
democratic as America, and as for her alleged “im- 
perialism” in connection with Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa, as the London Herald remarks quite cas- 
ually, “Their right to govern themselves without any 
nterference from England has long been fully and 
willingly acknowledged.” 

But to get back to war debts. The United States has 
finally worked out an agreement with Italy, and we 
Shall sometime or other give up dickering with France 
ind agree to accept what she finally agrees to pay. But 
the unwillingness of nations to pay what they borrow 
in time of war and our consequent losses ought to make 
us the more anxious to avoid wars in future. And cer- 
tainly the experience of many Americans who bought 
Liberty Bonds on the assurance of canvassing commit- 
tees that they “would never go below par” and then later 
had to sacrifice them at $85 on the $100 will not 


quicken enthusiasm for wars among the sufferers from , 


such experiences. 

Yet another illustration of the demoralization wrought 
by war has just come to light. Brigadier-General J. V. 
Charteris, Chief of Intelligence of the British Army 
during the war, has just confessed that he manufac- 
tured the war-time story that Germans were using 
human corpses to get fertilizer and fat and that he sup- 
ported the falsehood by misleading photographs. 


Congress and Its Problems 


ND yet in spite of all the manifest. waste, wicked- 
ness and human slaughter wrought by war, and 
Europe’s present determination to work for its 

abolition, how little earnest, intelligent effort is being 
made by our nation to help find a substitute through 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes by the 
World Court and the League of Nations, etc. It is not 
even sure that President Coolidge can get the United 
States Senate to approve the World Court! For- 
tunately, however, he shows a disposition to insist on 
the Senate’s doing something, and the country will ap- 
plaud if he decides to “go to the mat” in this fight. 
Once again, however, tax reduction is the livest issue 
before Congress. Under the new program outlined by 
the ways and means committee with Republicans and 
Democrats largely working together and which will 
probably be adopted :— 
1. Incomes of, single 
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instead of $1,000 as now, and incomes of married persons 
exempt up to $3,500 instead of $2,500 as now 

The maximum tax on the last fraction of the wealthiest 
man’s income is reduced from 40 per cent to 20 per cent, 
nd so on down the line, 

3. The first $4,000 of taxable income will hereafter pay 
11%4 per cent instead of 2 per cent as now, and the next 
$4,000 will pay 3 per cent instead of 4 per cent as now. 

4. The inheritance tax is retained but rates sharply re- 
luced. 

All in all, this segsion of Congress is not likely to do 
much. There is an unusual lack of leadership in both 
House and Senate, and the ultra-quiet President Cool- 
idge, unlike Roosevelt or Wilson, has no disposition to 
create issues and summon America to his help in fight- 


ing for them. 
‘Short Ballot’’ Helps Real Democracy 


4 AHE voters of New York State did an excellent 
thing last month when they adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the “short ballot” 

in all state elections hereafter. Hereafter the only 

names appearing on the state ballots in New York 
elections will be those of the Governor, Lieutenant- 

Governor, Comptroller (called auditor in many states), 

and the Attorney-General. Other state officials will be 

appointed by the Governor in much the same way that 
the President appoints Cabinet officers. 

It would certainly not better matters in our Presi- 
dential elections if the people also had to consider rec- 
ords and appeals and choose a Secretary of State, a 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, a Secretary 
of the Interior, a Secretary of Agriculture, a Secretary 
of Commerce, an Attorney-General, a Secretary of the 
Treasury, etc. We get better results by concentrating 
all our energies on trying to get the best possible man 
for Prsident and then giving him time and authority to 
pick the best men for these other offices and holding 
him responsible for results. So it should be in state 
government. As the New York Outlook wisely says :— 

“The idea that the more candidates the people 
vote for, the more truly they govern themselves, 
has been sedulously cultivated by politicians who 
want power without responsibility. The long ballot 
has been the stronghold of invisible government. 

The voters do not and cannot know the merits or 

demerits of many candidates; so when they have a 

long list of men to vote for, they vote blindly.” 

The direct primary is right but in many cases it fails 
because it includes too many names. It would unques- 
tionably help real democracy if every state in the 
Union would follow New York’s wise example and 
adopt the “short ballot.” 


The South Behind in Hospital Care 


HAT we were saying in the outset about war 
expenditures reminds us that people can always 
find money for what they want badly enough. 


= 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE OLD HOUND” 


= WISH I knew something of the author,” says 
the friend who sends us the following unfor- 
gettable poem. “Perhaps it is a memory of 
a son who went off to a war beyond the seas and 
never came back—I wish I knew.” Whatever ex- 
perience may have inspired the verses, no one can 
fail to feel the heart-throb that pulses through 
them :— 
I heard the old hound bay last night 
Along the wooded hill— 
The moonlight washed the earth in white 
Sweet magic, hushed and still. 
Like haunting memories, fraught with pain, 
Across the early dew, | 
I heard him strike old trails "gain 
That once he ran with you. 





All summer nights he dreams away, 
And tedious summer days; 

But when the winds of autumn sway 
The fronds of autumn haze, 

He leaves his watch across the door, 
And through the falling dew 

He runs the old, old trails once more 
That once he ran with you. 


Is it a whistle calls him out, 
That none but him ican hear? 
Or does he dream of boyish shout 
That once he held so dear? 
I know not—but his clamor floats 
Across thé early dew, 
The fire of rapture in his notes, 
Where once he ran with you. 
—Carolyn M. Lewis in The New 
York Times. 















If another war were to break out, for example, w 
would somehow tind billions to put into cannon, wa: 
ships, airplanes, gunpowder and gas. And practical 
every able-bodied man who wants one badly enou; 
finds a way to buy and run a car. 


When we consider, therefore, how badly behind t) 
South is in educational and hospital advantages, it mu 
be that we simply do not yet want these things as mu 
as we ought. We have not waked up to the fact t! 
the supreme- duty of a democracy is to help see to 
that “every child born on earth shall have the opp 
tunity to burgeon out all there is within him,” wh 
probably next to this duty is the duty of the state 
give the poorest child or man or woman the opportunit 
to get as good hospital and medical attention as t 
rich can get whenever Disease and Death challenge 
human body to the grim and terrible fight for exist 
ence. It should be helpful to see how (according t 
statistics just compiled) each Southern state ranks wit 
Here 1s the table :— 


respect to hospital facilities. 


Persons Persons 
per hospi- per hosp 
Rank State tal bed Rank State tal bed 
1 Colorado ... 193.8 25 Nebraska ....... 354.7 
2 California ..... 212.6 26 Missouri ...... 360.9 
3 New York ...... 215.4 27. North Dakota .. 375.1 
4 Minnesota ... 216.3 2 Vermont ........ 375.3 
5 Massachusetts .. 226.7 2 Kansas ...... 399 
6 New Mexico .. 234.2 30 Idaho .. - 402.8 
7 Washington 250.9 cn fs 14. 
8 Arizona ..... 259.9 32 Delaware ....... 433 
9 Maryland ..... 262.8 ae TE scastiscnsce 447.0 
10 New Hampshire 264.2 34 West Virginia .. 451.6 
li Wyoming .. . 24.2 SE EmGiame .s.ccces 473.9 
12 Connecticut 266.2 36 «6Louisiana ...... 506.7 
13 Oregon as 268.8 | meee Cae 515.8 
14 Montana 275.2 ee aS 544.9 
15 Illinois i 280.0 Be. RENE. chaversuces 560.7 
1 New Jersey 282.7 40 Tennessee cece. Semen 
17. Pennsylvania 285.9 41 North Carolina... 610.3 
18 Rhode Island 303 42 Alabama ...+.... 638.7 
19 South Dakota 43 Kentucky ...... 644.0 
20 Nevada 44 Mississippi ..... 694.8 
21 Maine 5 SARORENS. bc ccccuee 741.3 
22 Wisconsin 46 Oklahoma ...... 795.4 
23 Michigan ae 47 South Carolina.. 821.6 
Mi JOWD. vacccvcrccess 48 Arkansas ....... 1,001.6 








THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Petunias at Thanksgiving 


ETUNIAS are not appreciated as they should be. 

On our south porch at Hilltop Farm petunias 

bloomed so profusely and unceasingly all summer 
and fall that we almost felt like pitying them for over 
working, and on Thanksgiving Day they were still 
blooming beautifully, and now their blooming season 
may be further prolonged by potting them indoors. 
For profusion and persistence of bloom, the petunia al- 
most outdoes the crepe myrtle. 


SOMETHING TO READ 
“A Nickel a Day for Mind Food” 


HERE are so many things we could all do if we 

just knew we had to. Surely, in view of the large 

amounts we all spend for body-food, we can ar- 
range to spend “a nickel a day for mind-food’—books, 
papers, magazines, etc..—if we just realize that for 
civilized folks brain-food is really just as much a 
necessity as stomach-food. A nickel a day means 
$18.25 a year. 

Why not look up our offer of famous books at low 
prices in last week’s Progressive Farmer? And we 
repeat that for a well-balanced menu of intellectual 
food—something that will furnish cheer, inspiration, 
and information for all the family—we could ask for 
nothing better for the average Progressive Farmer 
family than one of these two clubs :— 

Club 202 The Progressive Farmer, $1; Youth’s Com- 
panion, $2; Woman’s Home Companion, $1.50; Christian 
Herald, $2; Breeders’ Gazette, $1; Literary Digest, $4. 
Our price ,on all these one year is $9 

Club 208 The Progressive Farmer, $1; Youth’s Com- 
panion, $2; McCall’s, $1; American Magazine, $2.50. 
Our price on all these one year is $5. 

(Note.—To order either of these clubs, just clip out 
this notice, write your name and address plainly on 
the margin, and forward to us with the proper amount.) 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


EAUTY must come back to the useful arts, and 
the distinction between the fine and the useful 
arts will be forgotten. If history were truly told, 

if life were nobly spent, it would be no longer easy or 
possible to distinguish one frém the other. In nature, 
all is useful, all is beautiful. It is therefore beautiful 
because it is alive, moving, reproductive; it is there- 
fore useful because it is symmetrical and fair. Beauty 
will not come at the call of a legislature, nor will it 
repeat in England or America its history in Greece. 
It will come, as always, unannounced, and spring u 
between the feet of brave and earnest men,—Ral 

Waldo Emerson. vents 
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Increasing Returns From the Hog Lot 


Hogs on Pasture May Need Minerals 


T THE Ohio Experiment Station two lots of pigs 
were fed a balanced ration from corn, wheat mid- 
dlings, linseed meal and salt. One lot was fed 

this ration in a dry lot and the other was on bluegrass 
pasture. A third lot of pigs was fed the same ration 
in a dry lot but in addition received 
ground limestone to the amount of 
2 per cent of the ration, in weight. 
The pigs fed this ration in a dry lot 
for 166 days grew thigh bones which 
were broken by a pressure of 3506 
pounds while it took 728 pounds to 
break the thigh bones of the pigs 
that had the green pasture in addi- 
tion to the grain ration. This is in 
with what should be expected, 
because the green grass contains mineral matter Sut 
the surprising thing is that even the pigs on bluegrass 


rm, 





Alt BUTLER line 


pasture did not get enough mineral matter for the best 
development of their bones. This is shown by the fact 
that lot three, fed the same grain ration in a dry lot 
but which received bone making material direct in the 
form of ground limestone, made bones so good and 
strong that it took 1,122 pounds to break their thigh 
bones. 


If the pigs on pasture had received a ration balanced 


meal, it is 


with tankage or fish probable that they 
would have obtained enough bone making material; 
but corn, wheat shorts and linseed meal, while most 
excellent pig feeds, do not contain enough bone making 
material and in these tests bluegrass pasture did not 
fully supply the deficiency. 

The lessons here taught are, first, that green pastur- 
age is valuable, causing much more rapid growth as 


} + 


well as better bone development, and second, that pigs 


should always have to a mineral m 
should be given sufficient 
eral matter for the proper development of bones and 
other tissues. 

The Ohio station says: “A mineral mixture which 
has given good results is two parts limestone, two parts 
bone meal and one part salt.” 

It almost certain that 
ashes might take the place of 
and if tankage or fish meal is 
be no need for the bone meal. 


The Corn and Hog Ratio 


HAT hog production farmers now 

profitable may be conceded without argument, We 

know this to be true because of the situation as 
to corn and hogs. It is the relationship between the 
corn and hogs that determines whether or not 
raising is profitable. The number of bushels of corn 
that the price of 100 pounds of pork will buy is called 
the corn and hog ratio. When the ratio 
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feeds known to contain min- 
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of the hog game, as prices vary, play a losing game. 
\ farmer becomes enthusiastic over hogs as the ratio 
begins to widen and gets into the game when prosperity 
is at its height. He purchases sows at a high price and 
sets to producing pork, but by the time his first crop 
of pigs is on the way to market, the ratio has begun to 
narrow, and when it is narrowest and the depression is 
l he becomes disgusted and sells out for prac- 


ceepest, 


Corn and Hog Ratios, 1910-1924 


Nomber of Bushels of Corn Required to Buy 100 Pounds of Live Hogs, Based et 
Averages of Farm Prices of Corn and of Hogs for the Month 
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The Corn-Hog Ratio Curve, 1910-1924 


The Curve Shows the Bushels of Corn Equal in Value to 100 Pounds of Live Hogs 
at Average Farm Prices 
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tically nothing. The only way to make money with 
hogs is to let the fat years of wide hog-corn ratios 
balance up the lean, low ratio years. 
The shortage of hogs for 1925-26 offers the South 
an opportunity to supply a large part of its own de- 


mand for pork in a year when prices will be attractive 
According to feeding authorities, hogs when properly 
fed will return $1.30 per bushel for the corn they eat 
in making gains from the weight of 40 pounds to the 
best marketing weight of 200 pounds. If a farmer can 
produce corn for 70 cents a hushel, and sells it for $1 
If he sells it 
Ii the price 
of corn goes down to 75 cents, and he sells it as<corn, 
his profit is 5 cents a bushel, whereas the profit is 60 


a bushel, his profit is 30 cents a bushel. 
to his hogs for $1.30, his protit is doubled. 


cents a bushel when it is marketed through hogs. 


Of course, with our average yields of corn, it costs 
us more than 70 cents a bushel to grow corn, but this 
disadvantage is more than balanced by the fact that we 
have many crops that can be grown successfully and 
then used in feeding hogs to replace a large part of the 
corn ordinarily fed in the Corn Belt. 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Hogs 


READER who has corn, shorts and cottonseed 

meal to feed to 100-pound pigs wants to know 

how much cottonseed meal he can feed with 
safety. 


Unless shorts cost not over 5 per cent more than 
orn, pound for pound, we would not advise feeding 
shorts to pigs to weighing 100 pounds or more. Cheaper 
pork will probably be made on corn and tankage or 


corn and cottonseed meal for a short period. 





If not over one-fourth to one-third the concentrate 
ration cottonseed meal, it can be safely fed to pig 
for at When cottonseed meal 
to pigs for four weeks we think it wise to 


is 


least four or five weeks. 
has been fed 
a 


some other protein supplement, 


change te like tankage 
or fish meal, for four or five weeks; but after this 
period of three or four weeks’ feeding without cott 

1 meal it will be safe to feed it for another period of 





ur weeks. We suggest the following mixtures 

( 8 parts 4—Corn ....... 12 parts 

I age 1 part Tankage . 1 part 

(Cort os + parts = FUR < | s 

tonseed meal 1 part 5—Corn .. 5 parts 

Corn 10 parts Shorts 

Fankage . , part Cottonseed me: 

Cottonseed meal ... 1 part 

But we would not advise feeding any ration contain- 
ng as much as 25 per cent or one-fourth cottonseed 
meal to pigs for more than four weeks. 

Green feed or some good leafy legume hay and a 
mineral mixture, such as two parts wood ashes and 


ne part salt, should also be added. As much of one 
of these mixtures should be fed as the pigs will clean 
up promptly twice a day. 

th wit it 
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Charcoal and Lime for Hogs 


HERE has been much discussion among scientists 

ibout the possible virtues of wood charcoal ir 

animal nutrition; some think it has a value, an 
others think it worthless. We are in the former class 
And there are a great multitude of hog men who be- 
lieve in charcoal feeding. 


} 


Well, we tried out charcoal last year in a preliminary 
test, and it did well. Where 80 pounds of charcoal 
vas mixed with 20 pounds of salt, and self-fed as a 
mixture in place of straight salt, the results were ap- 
parently beneficial under the particular conditions 
the experiment. 

The basal ration we fed “free-choice” style to bot! 


lots consisted of corn grain, mostly yel 





is wide, that is, when 100 pounds of 
pork will buy a large number of bush- 


low, soybean oilmeal and salt. Wher 
80 pounds of the salt out of 100 pounds 





els of corn, hog raising is profitable and 
a farmer can sometimes buy corn at 
the farm price, feed it to hogs and 


was substituted with wood charcoal, the 
pigs made larger gains, they making 
166 pounds while the salt-fed pigs wert 





make more profit than the farmer who 
raised it. 


During thé past five years, the corn- 
hog ratio has fluctuated frem ds low as 
6.7 bushels to ds high as 16 bushels. 
The average for the last 15 years has 
been over 11 bushels. It will be noted 
that the ratio is now widening and that 
the number of bushels of corn equal 
in value to 100 pounds of live hogs is 
slightly above the average. That means 
that conditions for growing hogs profit- 
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“doing” 139 pounds. 

The charcoal and salt-fed pigs ate 
more feed than when just salt was sup- 
plied, and the feed required for 100 
pounds of gain made was slightly less. 

The charcoal and salt-fed pigs devel 
oped more uniformly than _the “salt- 
feds.” It took the salt-fed pigs 112 
days to go to the 225-pound weight. 
starting at 70 pounds, but the charcoal 
and salt-fed pigs made the market goal 
in 94 days. 








ably are better than the average. The 
accompanying charts show just how 
this ratio has varied during the past 
15 years. 





got exactly the same feed with one exception; the pig on the right got 


charcoal and the one on the left did not. 


Limestone Versus Hydrated Lime.— 
The two pigs in the lower part of the 





A glance at the chart reveals the fact 
that the ratio runs in fairly well defined 
cycles.’ In the past, they have ranged 





picture on this page suckled the same 
mother for 60 days, ate from the same 
self-feeders, .drank from the same 


trough, and rooted in the same dirt 
until they were 96 days old. At that 





from two to five years in length, with 
an average of about 314 to 4 years, from 
extremely high prices to extremely high 
prices, or extremely low prices to the 
next period of extremely low prices. 
About a half year to a year after the 
corn-hog ratio has reached its peak, 
there is a great increase in the breeding 
of sows and this produces a surplus of 
hogs a year or more later, low prices, 
and losses: Breeding, however, does 
not reach its low point until some time 











after the corn-hog ratio has begun to 











time the gilt, the one on the left, went 
into a lot receiving a ration, self-fed, 
of shelled corn, mostly yellow, soybean 
oilmeal, and a mineral mixture made 
up of 20 parts of common salt and 8 
parts of finely ground, high calcium 
limestone, on rape pasture. Her brother, 
the one on the right, received the same 
ration with the exception that hydrated 
lime was substituted for limestone. 
The “‘salt-limestone” pigs made slight- 
ly more gain and ate 361 pounds of feed 
for 100 pounds of gain, or 12 pounds 
less than the “salt-hydrated lime” pigs. 
Cc. C. CULBERTSON. 

















rise, and a swing to underproduction is The gilt on the left got ground limestone in her mineral ration; the one on the 
the consequence This explains why right had hydrated lime substituted for the ground limestone. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


A Modern Hero 


At THE ~ of being considered un- 
truthful want to tell you this 
story. 

Thirty-four years ago a little, twisted, 
dwarfed, misshaped 
baby boy was left 
by his mother upon 
the back door step 
of a stranger's 
house. 

He was taken to 
the city hospital 
where he lived until 
he was of age. Dur- 

DR. HOLLAND ing these years phy- 
sicians practiced 
upon him trying to get his body into 
human shape. Little could be done tor 
him. His crooked legs never grew 
strong enough to sustain his weight. He 
went all his life in a wheeled chair or 
in a littlke wagon which he had built to 
fit him. 

At 21 years of age he said to the hos- 
pital people, “I am going to do something 
to support myself.” 

He began selling papers. He de- 
veloped business ability, and soon had 
a magazine agency. Kind people patron- 
ized his stand, and he began to prosper. 














For 13 years he stayed at that corner, 
1 hero in his litthe wagon. He was sus- 
tained by an ambition to build up and 
leave a fund to help other people who 
were born cripples. 

When I looked into his face last week 
it his funeral, I felt many strange feel- 
ings in my heart. 

He was always cheery, and never de 
spondent. How many people like you 
nd me, healthy in body and mind, grow 


loomy and discouraged? We grunt and 
rump about as if God were dead 

With as much cause for complaint as 
iny mortal who has ever lived, this hero 
f the glad heart and sunny face plodded | 


m his weary way with no word of com 
plaint 

He denied himself every luxury that 
he might save the more for his cripple 
fund. He was so happy working for 
others that he forgot himself. People 
begged him to give up, telling him that 
he had enough for his needs. He always 
smiled and said, “I am working to help 
helpless children I shall never see.” 

He held his place. It was announced 
at his funeral that he had left $30,000 


to be divided between three hospitals for | 


crippled children. 


He was a Christian. While he could | 


not understand why he should have been 
so born, he was glad to be alive, and 
felt that God would help him in his 
plans to help others. He ascribed his 
success to the goodness of God. 


Monuments are built often for great 
soldiers who have slain their fellow men. 
Shafts are erected often to perpetuate 
the folly of those who lived the lives of 
fools. Here was a life which shames 
the lethargy of all of us, and calls us to 
better purposes. 

His name was Edward Mott. He lived 
and died for others. 


\ 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HO sold his health for some silver 
and two suits of clothes? 

2. The price of what animal could 
never be paid into the temple? 

3. Who received an earring and a 
piece of money for each of his friends 
and relatives? 

4. What wife’s disobedience and her 
punishment were published among 127 
nations? 

5. What man won honor by feeding a 
hungry king, and what man death by 
refusing ? 

Where to Find Answers to Above Questions 


1, II Kings 5:20-27. 4. Esth. 1. 
2, Deut. 23:18. ‘ 5. If Sam. 19:31-40; 
3. Job 42:1... oe ¢iscce| 1 Sam.25, 
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DopGeE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE-B SEDAN 


A car that many will consider an ideal Christmas 
gift for the family. 


To lounge restfully in the ample rear seat is an 
experience in motoring luxury. 


Its desirability is further heightened by the smart- 
ness and good taste of the special equipment. 


You are pleasantly aware, too, that the car is 
everywhere admired, not alone for its beauty 
but for the genuine goodness and dependability 
which Dodge Brothers have built into it. 


It is this knowledge—that you are not enjoying 
luxury at the sacrifice of economy—which, in 
the final analysis, is the solid foundation on 
which rests your pleasure in giving or in own- 
ing the Special Type-B Sedan. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Credit-Purchase Plan 




















Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 


D SEEDS 


GROWN FROM SELECT 
STOCK — None Better 


56 years selling good seeds to 
satisfied customers. Prices be- 
ag | "om lot free . 
in all orders Burns 96% Air 

Dig free catalog bes over 100 Amazing ee in ‘table lamps— 











each gallon of pictures of vegetables and flow- wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
cream and out sd: Send your and neighbors’ terns. Brilliant, Soft, ye - 8. 
of your churn FOsees. ight.~ Burns 96% air, only 4% 4% cheap 

y R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IIL. ine or kerosene (coa oil i) No 
comes butter om ys to clean, no soot, no 


sim safe—easy 

of Golden June oder, simple, safe-—saey to oe it aa 
lamps at one- cost. 

t in home and farm tight, r= 


provement 
jars of the age. Patented 
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shade. “Dande- 
lion Butter Col- POH HN’ s 


mse HOME 
pa ee ‘9 DISTEMPER EE friac 
F ’ 4 4 ligation. Try I 
less, and meets Keep your roremenat 2 with 2 3 days ands it back f not cok y | & 
‘ : . is 7 / |. Just w ior 
all State and National food laws. Used “SPOHN’ Ss” a ee ei this FREE Trial and Special | lf S yon want © cee 
¢ 0 ela ag : Meee ie a Price Ofter to quickly introduce a os me quickly 
for 50 years by all large creameries.| edy for 32 years for Distemper SULRTa: | this ght in your locality. Be for sates plan. No ex 
Doesn’t-color buttermilk. Absolutely Srangles Influenza, Coughs an the first 2 send your name and Date fontished fies to 
tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 a at. PON'S" for Dog Dis- miss this opportunity. | Hand: i Baclestes tarsi 
cents at drug or grocery stores. Write sae soe eek. © a8 Of all | Address” me _ personally 


per. Sold by your d yee” les “ 

. ait nd its F 

for free sample bottle. | ee ly ll se conte, lore 4 The vemogtt ime Bide Suisitofier.’"9. C. Stocse, 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dept.2SGOSHEN, IND. rs ewe 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The Truth About Cotton Reports 


The Government Service Is the Qnly One Which Farmers Have 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


GREAT deal is being said in the 
A press and privately about the cot 

ton condition reports and estimates 
of production which are made semi 
monthly by the crop reporting board of 
the United States 
Department of Ag 


riculture, The im 
pression is that 
most of these dis- 
‘ussions are un- 


friendly. Some go so 


far as to be very 
critical of the board 
ind question the hon- 
esty and integrity of 
its officials and mem- 





P. 0. DAVIS 


\ study of this criticism reveals that 
from two sources: First, the 
peculators who object bitterly to semi- 
wionthly reports and estimates; and, 
econd, there are those who are either 
misinformed or have selfish ambitions to 
satisfy. 


wm comes 


There has been more criticism and 
iiore discussion this year than any other 
year during the period that such reports 
have been made. A volley of criticism 
has followed each report; and it hardly 
ubsides until the next report is made 
when it is repeated with renewed vigor. 

To discuss the subject intelligently a 
hrief historical sketch of, first, the re- 
ports this year and, second, of the ser- 
vice itself is necessary 


How Reports Are Made 


THIS brings us to an explanation of 

reports of condition and 
production are made. As 
inentioned there are 20,000 re 
liable cotton growers scattered all over 
the South who are members of the crop 
reporting board in that they report twice 
a month to the board, giving their opin- 
ion of the condition and estimate of 
yields on their farms and in their com- 
munities. The statistician in each state 
takes the reports received by him, com- 
piles and tabulates them, irons out any 
minor differences of opinion, and figures 
up the average, including all the re- 
ports received. Exactly the same steps 
are taken by the members of the board 
in the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington. The state statisticians im- 
mediately forward their reports to Wash- 
ington where the reports received from 
growers by the board at Washington 
for each state and those of the state 
statisticians are checked and compared 
with each other and the information 
made public on the date required 


how these 
estimates of 


above, 


The law requires that these reports be 
made public eight days after the date on 
which the estimate is based, and_ that 
three of the state statisticians in the cot- 
ton states go to Washington and help the 
members of the board there check and 
re-check before the report is finally given 
out to the public. 


All this is so handled that there is no 








chance for the information to become 
known before it is made public. No one 
is allowed to leave the room after going 
in to make up the final report and no 
one knows what the figure will be be- 
It is so handled that it is 
impossible for anyone to have this in- 
formation in advance and there is no 
way to give it out before the exact min- 
ute required by law 


fore going in. 


No “Guessing” Is Done 


BVIOUSLY, ‘guessing”’ 
as is frequently charged. The statis- 
ticians and officials of the board, both 
state and national, simply take the in- 
formation furnished them by actual cot- 
ton growers and make up the condition 
report, and from this they figure out the 
estimated production in bales. Unfor- 
tunately, an opinien prevails in the minds 
of many that the members of the board 
sit up in offices and make a wild guess 
twice a month as required by law. 
Statements to this effect are both silly 
and absurd. The plain truth is that crit- 
icism of the board is in reality criticism 
of reliable and capable cotton growers, 
who certainly have the best interest of 
farmers and the cotton business at heart. 
The board is merely the channel through 
which the information obtained from 
these 20,000 growers is passed out to 
the public in an intelligent way. As the 
farmers change their estimates of the 
crop the board changes its estimates. 


there is no 


And it must be remembered that cot- 
ton is a crop which is very susceptible 
to changes of weather, to attacks of in- 
sects, to outbreaks of diseases and other 
conditions. Every one familiar with it 
knows how quickly changes are made by 
unfavorable weather. For example, a day 
of hot winds when the plant is fruiting 
rapidly shows a very marked change. 

These estimates of production “are 
mere quantitative forecasts of the crop 
based upon the reported condition at a 
given time. They have been made eight 
years prior to 1925. During this period 
the final figure for the season has been 
one to three million bales more or less 
than the July forecast. Two of these 
eight years it was one million bales over, 
three years it was one million bales less, 
and once it was three million bales less. 
This year it will be about one million 
bales more. 

It must be admitted that these changes 
are entirely in order and in line with the 
changes in the crop itself. 

Growers Profit This Year 

N THIS connection the charge is now 

being made that the cotton growers 
of the South have suffered losses extend- 
ing far into the millions of dollars this 
season because each report since picking 
began has shown an increase over the 
preceding report. A study of this change 
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HAVE PLANS BEEN MADE FOR HOUSING THE > CATT 


foundation. 
that had we 


reveals that it is without 
Everyone will admit 
known the first of August that we 
had a crop exceeding 15,000,000 bales, 
as we now know, the price would 
not have averaged 23 cents a pound until 
half of the crop was sold. Certainly it 
would have been 2 to 5 cents a pound 
lower.- Therefore, if any mistake was 
made this year it was certainly in favor 
of the growers. 

The suggestion has been 
these reports and estimates should be 
abolished and that ginners’ reports be 
accepted as the only information on the 
prospective production. This, too, is an 
absurd suggestion because of the wide 
variation from year to year in the per- 
centage of the crop ginned up to a given 
period. For example, if this had been 
the only source of information this year 
the bears of the market could easily 
have claimed the middle of September a 
total crop of several million bales more 
than was actually made because of the 
unusually large amount ginned then. 


made that 


Frequent Reports Help 


HE inauguration of semi-monthly re 

ports to take the place of monthly 
reports, beginning with the 1924 crop, is 
strongly opposed in some quarters. This 
criticism can be discounted on the ground 
that these frequent reports help to stabil- 
ize the market which both growers and 
spinners want. The main objection to it 
comes from speculators, who prefer a 
fluctuating market because it enables 
them to make more money. But the grow- 
ers and spinners are the two big fac- 
tors, and their wishes are paramount 


This change from monthly to semi 
monthly was recommended by a commit- 
tee of six cotton growers, two editors of 
Southern, farm papers, two representa- 
tives of cotton marketing 
one representative of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, and one manufacturer. 
Taking the recommendation of these 
gentlemen, Congress enacted it into law. 
While members of the crop reporting 
board see the advantage of semi-monthly 
reports, it means nothing to them ex- 
cept twice as much work. 


asse ciations, 


Occasionally a farmer makes inquiry 
as to what these reports mean to him. 
Some of these inquiries imply that it 
would be just as well to abolish them 
altogether. 

But this should not be done because: 
First, the public demands information, 
not only about cotton but about all 
crops and all other subjects. Without 
it farmers would be in the dark. Busi- 
ness men require this information in 
making their future plans. It is right 
that such information be available. 

Second, there are numerous private re- 
porting services in operation. Most of 
them are financed and controlled by those 


who certainly do not have the best inte 
est of farmers at stake. Therefore, t! 
government service is really the fart 
ers’ service and without it the farm: 
would be absolutely at the mercy « 
those whose interests are unfriendly t 
his. 

Briefly, the evidence certainly indicat 
that cotton reports should be continu 
as at present with such improvements 
ire found necessary from time to time 


Practical Short Courses Offer- 
ed at State College 


HORT courses in agriculture f{< 

farmers of North Carolina will begi: 
at the State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, on Wednesday, January 6, 
and will offer studies in agronomy, ani 
mal husbandry, dairy production, frui 
and vegetable growing, marketing, pou! 


try husbandry, insect control and farn 
forestry. 
These short courses are the regula 


winter and spring term courses and ar: 
not to be confused with the brief, weck 
ly, practical short courses which will als: 
be held about the same time. 

The winter term course will begin o: 
Wednesday, January 6, and close or 
Tuesday, March 16, and the spring tern 
course will begin on Wednesday, Marci 
17, and close on Friday, June 4. Thes 
coures are so designed, that those wl 
cannot attend college for one of the reg 
ular four year courses may still secur 
college training and get the benefit o1 
the facts found by investigation on th: 
experiment station farms. A student may 
select a certain course which will prepar: 
him for general farming in a certaii 
section of the state or he may specializ 
in any particular branch in which he i: 
interested. 

The college courses t 
both men and women, but each applican 
must be of mature years and must have 
had at least two years of practical farm 
ing. A student may select one or mort 
courses but he will be limited to a maxi 
mum of 21 credits\per term and when he 
has successfully completed the work re 
quired for 60 credits, which will requir 
three or more terms, he will be grante: 
a certificate in agriculture. 

The expenses of these courses are 
nominal and the faculty of the entiré 
school ef agriculture will be used in giv- 
ing the work. Interested farmers should 
write for further information. 
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BOUT halt of the nitrogen and more 

than three fourths of the potash i: 
manure is either in the liquid form or is 
readily soluble m water. Therefore wher« 
manure is exposed to rain in piles a large 
per cent of the plant food is lost. Keep 
it under shelter until it is put on the 
ground. 
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Health Sermonettes 


Editor, Health Department 











Hints for the Sick Room 


HE sick room should be light and airy 


It should contain the most simple 
furniture; no carpet, just a few rugs 
here and there, that can be taken out 

and sunned, daily. 
Roller shades; no 
curtains. Allow few 
people @ the sick 
room, especially if 


you donot know the 
nature of the trou- 
ble. If possible, the 
one who nurses the 
patient, should not 
do the cooking. 
There should be two 
sets of sheets for the bed; one for day, 
and one for night. Antiseptics (chloride 
of lime or carbolic acid, teaspoonful to 
pint of water) should be used in cham- 
ber after each movement of kidneys or 
bowels. Keep all medicine covered and 
labeled. 

Keep the patient’s dishes separate from 
the dishes used by the rest of the family. 
Be sure that boiling water is poured over 
them before washing same. If disease 
is contagious, the nurse should thor- 
oughly wash her hands and rinse her 
mouth and gargle her throat with anti- 
septic, (listerine and water,) half and 
half, or boric acid solution, (teaspoonful 
boric acid to quart of water) before eat- 
ing. The nurse should always wear a 
clean white cap. 

The patient should have a sponge bath 
twice a day. This is done by sponging 
with hot or tepid water, legs and arms, 
one at a time; then half the body; then 
the other half. Give an alcohol rub after 
each bath. Alcohol in the form of Spir- 
itex can be bought at drugstores. Keep 
the patient dry at all times, between 
baths. Never let a patient wear under- 
clothes while sick. Always have sev- 
eral clean gowns for women and children 
and night shirts for men. They are far 
more comfortable and more easily kept 
clean. 

Always have patient rinse mouth and 
clean teeth after each feeding, using lis- 
terine or boracic acid solution, as spoken 
of before. Always keep wrinkles out of 
sheet next to bed, for a very small 
wrinkle makes the patient very uncom- 
fortable, and has a tendency to produce 
bed-sores. Never have light from win- 
dow directly in patient’s eyes. 

Never whisper in sick room nor talk 
of unpleasant things, such as accidents, 
sickness or deaths. Don’t ask patient 
how he feels, every time you wonder 
how he feels; it is not only tiresome to 
patient, but keeps his mind centered on 
his troubles. If there is no other room 
in the house screened from flies and 
mosquitoes, by all means, have the sick 
room screened. 


HANDY FARM DEVICES 


Selected by G. H. Alford 


A Handy Hog Holder 


[t IS rather difficult to hold hogs to 

ring them. The simple device shown 
in the illustration makes it easy for a 
man and boy to ring even hogs weigh- 
ing as much as 300 or 400 pounds. A 
piece of a fork or shovel handle about 
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two and a half feet long with a hole 
bored through near one end and a small 
rope or heavy cord run through this in a 
loop makes a hog holder. 

Toll the hogs into an inclosure and 
throw -some feed down. While a hog 
is picking up the grain, the loop is 
forced into the mouth, drawn back and 
then the stick is twisted until the upper 
jaw is held securely. A man can hold 
the largest hog by the use of both hands 
and See Toe. 55 ROY, Sa Bet; We 
Ting inthe. snout... 
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By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
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This is the 


Mechanical Power Age 


agriculture. Out west, the orange groves have been sprayed 

by the airplane. Down south, an airplane has successfully 
done the work of many ground dusting machines in applying arsenate 
to kill the boll weevil in cotton. 

These are extreme signs of the times. They are not everyday 
farming methods, but they serve to remind us of the trem us 
changes that are coming about in agriculture and that affect 
the prosperity of every man on his farm. 

The mechanical power age is here. The owners of close to a 
million farms are letting brains and power farming equipment take 
over the work of hired hands, horses, and limited horse-drawn tools. 
They are seeing to it that one man doubles and triples his day’ s work. 
As a result, the Department of Agriculture shows that there were 
109,000 fewer hired men on the farms in 1925 than in 1924. Millions 
are saved to the farmers in wages; yet production is greater than ever 
before. Producing costs are reduced and extra profits are the reward 
of farmers who have become power farmers. 


eo 


McCormick-Deering machines seek always to be ahead of the 
times. It is the business of International Harvester inventors and 
engineers, trained in the field and helped by the experience of 94 
years of farm equipment progress, to equip the farmer with time-and- 
labor-saving, yield-increasing, money-making farm machines. 

Today the McCormick-Deering dealers are providing the 
farmer with 2 and 3-furrow plows, 2-row cultivators, 10-ft. binders, 
harvester-threshers to cut and thresh at one operation, pickers to pick 
and husk the standing corn, big-scale hay-harvesting tools, and a long 
list of other efficient machines bearing the old dependable name, 
“McCormick-Deering.”’ 

These wonderful machines are made for tractor power. 
McCormick-Deering tractors have opened the way to great 
developments in modern farming. They are not only perfected 
for drawbar and belt work but they have shown the way to 
power take-off operation by whicn the 
tractor engine runs the mechanism of 
field machines, relieving the bull 
wheel of its heavy load, doing away 
with slipping and clogging, and increas- 
ing efficiency. McCormick-Deering 
machines and power make the com- 
bination for profit. Together they 
will lead the way to prosperity during 
the new year, 1926. 


INTERNATIONAL, HARVESTER COMPANY 
of America 


(Incorporated ) 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


| "a the airplane is now being experimented with to aid 


Chicago, 2 5” 





Profitable Farming Starts at the Store 
of the McCormick-Deering Dealer 

























































‘ Grow Paper Shell 





Summit Nurseries 


\ Monticello — Florida j 


ecans 


PRODUCTIVE as thick- 
shelled varieties, much 
more profitable, and ea 
the leader among hortt- 
— products adapted 

South and Southwest. 
May be planted any time 
in winter—the earlier the 
better. We carry all 
leading varieties, guaran- 
teed stock. 
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Get our new, 
illustrated aay 
Shows our extensive line 

apefruit, 


of oranges, gr 
a figs, roses IN southeast Missouri and northeast 
Arkansas is the inexhaustible allu- 
vial deposit known as America’s 
Super-Soil. Only a man who loves 
his labor knows the joy of holding the 
plow when its point can be driven 
downwards without ever sounding the 
fertile depth of the soil. Wheat that 











SELL ‘oSTORE 


runs 40 bushels to the acre—and four 
to five alfalfa crops each season are 
grown in Super-Soil. Winters are mild 
—and the growing season long. Truck 
crops, Watermelons, Cantaloupes, 


CANDY GUM 
AND MINTS* 








a hired had that never quits! 





Write me today and ask for full information 
#8 Comptes, Dosmnges Tonle Memea, Strcolinn, Beene, Rieeolile» Se hesatie 





per-Soil—and 


Irish Potatoes, Cotton, Corn—every 
crop that rich soil and mild climate 
can yield. Frisco Lines — “the hired 
hand that never quits’”—reach the 
nearby markets of Saint Louis, Kansas 
City, Memphis, and the Southeast and 
help make dairying and stock raising 
an extra dividend payer in America’s 
Super-Soil. 


Good schools—good roads—good 
people and good towns make living 
conditions pleasant. 
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You will be interest- 
ed in reading a book- 
let called “* Better 
Cotton.’ It shows 
how many cotton 
growers have been 
able to increase their 
profits. You can ob- 
tain your free cop 
by writing to the a 
dress below. 


i a\el 


cost you? 


You may never know—it drains your 
profits like a leaking faucet and robs your 
plants of the yield that should be yours, 


A few years ago, it carried away 4 to 5% of 
the total cotton crop and in some fields the de- 
struction reached as high as 50%—cutting crops 
in half. 

Many authorities agree that the most common 
causes of cotton rust are: lack of humus in the soil, 
poor drainage, and potash — The better 
treatment you give your soil—the more you safe- 
guard your income, 

The United States Department of Agriculture, 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1187, recommends the follow- 
ing: “ . . supply vegetable matter to the soil. Use 
fertilizers containing potash. Drain the wet fields.” 


Put a little more time and care in the prepar- 
ation of your soil—and don’t guess with fertili- 
zers. In che Bulletin mentioned above, the United 
States Department of Agriculture recommends: 
“The use of kainit at the rate of 200 lbs. per 
acre, or 50 lbs. per acre of muriate of potash, or 
the application of other potash-containing fer- 
Wem 2+ « 

On this basis at least 600 pounds per acre of a high 
analysis complete fertilizer containing 4% potash, or 
400 pounds if the potash content is 6%, are required 
to supply the necessary potash. If the losses from rust 
are heavy, larger application per acre may be used to 
advantage. 

POTASH IMPORTING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Dept I-1 10 Bridge Street, New York 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 


Sales Agents —H. J. Baker & Bro., 81 Fulton St., New York 
West of Rockies—Meyer, Wilson Company, San Francisco, Cal. 






Worms Eating Cabbage and 
Collards 


“TWO kinds of worms are ruining my 

cabbage and collards. I have dusted 

them with borax and lime, but none of 

them were killed. How can I get rid 
of them?” 


Mix one part ar- 
senate of lead pow- 
der with eight parts 
of powdered slaked 
lime and dust the 
plants thoroughly. 
Calcium arsenate 
may be used instead 
of arsenate of lead. 
Apply the dust again 
in 10 days. If rain 
falls, apply soon afterwards. Keep the 
plants free of worms until cold weather 
and you will have little trouble during 
the winter. If they are not killed now, 
you may expect to have the worms 
through the greater part of the winter 
and the butterflies from these will make 





c. L. NEWMAN 






























uisher 


25c to Sterno 





STERN 


Stern 


ned HE 








For COMPLETE OUTFIT ONLY 
Consisting of Cooking 
Stove, Fuel and Exting- 


The farmer has hundreds of uses for this lit- 
tle stove—it boils, broils, fries 
dispensable for a hasty breakfast or a hot 
lunch at noon, it instantly heats shaving wa- 
ter, curling irons or baby’s milk. 


Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and 

Corp., 9 East 

York City, Dept. 3447, and we will send, pre- 
stove, can of Sterno and extinguisher. 
faction guaranteed or money back 


Sterno is manufactured under U. S. Gov't 
jie sene ns. permit for,use only as a fuel... ... 
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MATIC equipment. 





ting incubator is a dependable producer. 


AUTOMATIC 
INCUBATORS 





25¢ 





perfectly. In- 








from the time you set it until the 
accom lished. 





37th St., New 





wood and represents the incubator 
on the market. 
Write today for catalog— 
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THAT'S the advice of thousands 

of successful poultry men and 
women who have built their big 
businesses from the very start with AUTO- 
Month by month— 
= after year—this highest quality, self-regu- 


Full hatches and sturdy chicks are a certainty 


with this remarkable incubator. ere is 
nothing left to chance —no gambling. The 
AUTOMATIC is completely self 


ng 
atch is 
. It has the Sanaa pewenee 
Chute’’—cannot overheat; can- 
ana It is made of choice Red- 





| a new crop for next year. 


Wants a Scuppernong Family 
Succession 


‘ HAT muscadine grapes ripen first 
and last or before and after the 
scuppernong ?” 

The earliest is the Eden and the latest 
the Thomas. Both are good. For a suc- 
cession from August to October, these 
ripen in the order named: Eden, Thomas, 
Scuppernong, Mish, James, and Flowers. 
Memory is also one of the earliest. 


Adding Oil to Prepared Paint 


“TJOW much oil should I put in pre- 
pered (ready-mixed) paint for the 


first, second and third coats?” 


This depends on the kind of paint you 
are using, according to H. H. Gordon, 
farm engineer. If in paste form, use 
half paste and half linseed oil; if high- 
grade prepared paint, from half to a 
third in the first or primary coat, and in 
the second and third coats simply enough 
turpentine to make the paint spread well. 


Wants a Two- or Three-Row 
Peanut Planter 


“WHERE can I buy a two-row or 
three-row peanut planter with or 
without fertilizer distributor?” 
We know of no such planter. There 
are several makes of one-row planters, 
and Director T. C. Johnson of the Nor- 
folk, Va., Truckers’ Experiment Station, 
suggests that two or three of the one- 
row planters may be coupled together to 
make a two- or three-row machine. 
Director Johnson says that similar 
schemes have been worked out by the 
kale and spinach planters. 


Is Asparagus Profitable? 


‘T LIVE near a cotton mill town of 5,000 
people and find vegetable growing 
profitable. I am thinking of planting five 
acres in asparagus. Will you tell me 
how to grow it and how to get large 
sprouts?” 
Since you have had no experience in 
growing asparagus, our advice is to go 
slow. One acre will probably supply the 
needs of your mill village and then after 
growing asparagus on one acre for a 
few years you will be in position to know 
whether or not a larger area in aspara- 
gus will be profitable. Poor asparagus 
sold for $1.50 per crate this year, while 
good asparagus brought from $4 to $5.50 
per crate. Very rich soil, heavy fertili- 
zation, and the very best cultural care 
must be given asparagus. It will grow 
well in every county in every Southern 









state. Farmers’ Bulletin 829 gives cul- 
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tural directions for asparagus and your 
college of agriculture will be glad to help 
you in raking a good start. 


Red and Black Raspberries 
Multiply Differently 


‘T SET @gyt a dozen Cuthbert raspber- 

ries last spring, expecting them to 
make more plants from the tips of the 
vines, but they did not. Did the dry 
weather prevent them from making new 
plants?” 

The Cuthbert and other red raspberries 
multiply by sending up young plants from 
the roots. These will appear next spring 
and can be taken up and set next winter, 
The Gregg and other black raspberries 
make new plants when the tips of the 
vines bend over, divide, and form roots 
where they touch the ground. 


Protect Trees from Rabbits 


“H°” can I protect my young fruii 
trees from rabbits?” 


One-inch mesh poultry wire cut in sec- 
tions 20 to 24 inches long and wide 
enough to loosely encircle the trunks is 
effective. Laths may be cut to the de- 
sired length and three or four tied about 
the tree or cornstalks may be used in the 
same way, as may paper, old sacks, etc. 
These must be removed as soon as 
growth begins in the spring. Lime-sul- 
phur sludge is good. Limbs pruned from 
the tree may be left on the ground and 
rabbits will eat these in preference to 
the trees. 


Winter Weeds in Alfalfa 


‘T AM sending you a sample of some 

weeds that are thick in my alfalfa 
patch. The alfalfa is up to a good stand, 
but there are as many weeds as alfalfa. 
How can I get rid of them?” 


The weeds you sent are henbit, chick- 
weed, pepper grass, evening primrose, 
and cardamine, all of which germinate in 
the fall and live through the winter. 
The only way to get the best of these 
weeds now is to make the alfalfa grow 
faster than they do. You may succeed in 
doing this and you may fail. If you 
have a perfect stand of alfalfa, if it is 
well inoculated, if your land was well 
limed and if it is good alfalfa soil, you 
will probably succeed. The weeds 
should have been gotten rid of before 
the alfalfa was sowed. MHenbit and 
chickweed will do the most harm, while 
the cardamine will re-seed and die in 
May or June. In January or before late 
February run a light drag harrow across 
the field one way and then again in the 
opposite direction. Just before doing this, 
top dress with 150 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 100 pounds nitrate of soda, and 
50 pounds muriate of potash. When the 
alfalfa is cut the first time next spring, 
run the harrow again as suggested above. 
Harrowing and fertilizing will check the 
weed growth and stimulate the alfalfa. 


S23 


O MAKE the home grounds the most 

beautiful, it is important to start at 
the beginning and locate the house pro- 
perly. The arrangement of walks and 
drives is important. How to make the 
lawn, plant the shrubbery, lay out the 
flower garden, the rose garden, the 
hardy borders, the planting plans and 
planting lists, and other phases of im- 
proving the home grounds, is discussed 
in detail in the book entitled, Practical 
Landscape Gardening by Robert B. Crid- 
land. The subject is covered most thor- 
oughly and is well illustrated by photo- 
graphs and drawings. Any one can, by 
the study of this book, do a good job 
of improving the home grounds. It is 
published by the A. T. DeLa Mare Co. 
Inc., 438 W. 37th St. New York City, 
from whom it may be obtained. 
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Practical ‘Talks for the Dairyman 


Fall Freshening of the Cows and Business Methods Pay 
By B. W. KILGORE, Jr. 


Fall Freshening Pays 

NE of the biggest faults of the 

Southern dairyman is the haphazard 
way he looks after the breeding of his 
cows. It is a very general practice— 
and a very profitless one—to freshen 
most of the cows in the spring. In fact, 
this practice has become so general that 
practically without exception throughout 
the South there is a flush of milk in 
the spring and summer and a very great 
scarcity in the fall and winter. 

Fall freshening is one of those little 
things that if properly handled becomes 
a big factor in increased profits from 
the dairy herd. Here are a few impor- 
tant advantages of fall freshening: 

1. A greater annual production per 
cow—thus greater profits per cow per 
year, The cow that freshens in the fall 
gets a splendid start with the cool 
weather and the absence of flies. Along 
about the sixth or seventh month of her 
lactation period, the spring pastures 
come on just as her milk flow begins to 
drop off. Succulent pastures keep her 
flow fairly steady until her rest period 
before freshening again. Experiments 
have proved that cows freshening in the 
fall always hold up better during the 
year than those freshening in the spring. 

2. Milk commands better prices dur- 
ing the fall and winter. 

3. Farm work is lighter during the 


fall and winter than during spring and 
summer making it easier to handle a 
larger milk production then. 

4 .Fall calves are more thrifty and are 
more easily grown out into profitable 
producers than spring calves. 

There’s some real food for thought 
here that you can benefit from right now. 
Cows bred just after Thanksgiving will 
freshen just after September 1. There’s 
time to do some planning now to take 
advantage of better prices next fall. 


Business Methods 


UST because you are a dairyman you 

don’t have to neglect fundamental 
business principles which are essential to 
making your business—the dairy busi- 
ness—pay. 

In the first place, don’t let anything 
stay on the place that is not paying its 
way or that will not be able to later. 
This applies to boarder cows, inferior 
calves, surplus bulls, etc. 

Good profitable cows will pay a hand- 
some profit on feed consumed, especially 
if fed liberally. ‘Butcher the boarders” 
and divide their feed among the profit- 
able producers. 

It costs money to raise calves until 
they come into milk. It also costs money 
to half-way raise a calf. Decide on what 


calves are worth raising and keep them 
growing every day from the day they 
are dropped until they come into milk. 
Get rid of inferior calves and those you 
cannot raise profitably—the sooner the 
better. 

Eliminate surplus purebred bulls. 
Either sell reasonably, butcher or give 
away. There is always an over-supply 
of average purebred bulls. As in the 
case of heifer calves, raise the outstand- 
ing ones that will command a good price 
and raise them right. Don’t give the 
others a chance to eat up your profits. 
It is probably unnecessary to say that 
scrub bulls are valuable only as veal or 
beef. 

Applying business principles to the 
dairy business may mean the difference 
between profit and loss when you bal- 
ance up the ledger every month. Watch 
the little things. They are more im- 
portant than the big things because they 
are more easily overlooked. 


#38 


Dairy Feed Shortage Can Be 
Avoided 


HIS winter is going to find many 
dairymen short of feed due to the dry 
season. Now is the time to think of how 
to prevent this condition another season. 


By planning ahead, much can be done 
along this line. Diversification of crops 
will help by giving a wider range of 
season of growth, It is not necessary to 
grow one crop just because you have 
always grown that crop. Some crops 
mature early, others in midseason, and 
others late. In a recent handbook issued 
by the Extension Division, V. P. I. 
Agronomy Department, you will find a 
wide range of crops from which to se- 
lect. Soil requirement and cultural direc- 
tions are given for each of the crops. 
This handbook will be mailed on re- 
quest. 

You can begin this winter to increase 
your crop yields by properly caring for 
manure. The fertilizer which washes 
down to the river does your clover or 
wheat crop no good. Spread manure on 
a growing crop, or protect it from Rach- 
ing during the winter. Love your neigh- 
bor, but do not fertilize his crops with 
manure from your barn. 


Begin now to plan for the coming sea- 
son. Find a place for ample legume hay 
in your rotation. Do not neglect the 
early pasture. Make provision for a pos- 
sible dry season. H. G. IDDINGS. 

Dairy Mfg. Specialist, V. P. IL 
Blacksburg, Va. 
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Rastus—‘‘How come yo’ can teach yo’ mule 
so many tricks?” 

Mose—“Dat'’s easy, man. 
know mo’ dan yo’ mule.” 


Yo’ jes has to 














Make Cookies do 


"| aes a set of these funny animal cookie cutters — 
cat, lamb, goose and bunny—free for you. All you have 
to do is to pay the packing and postage cost—15c. With 

fisend a Davis Cook Book, too, without charge. 
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The delicious cookies which children love so much are exe 
amples of the many treats made with Davis Baking Powder. 


Davis is pure and sure—it makes baking lighter, finer in 
texture and more easily digested. Biscuits feathery light, 
cakes and cookies so palatable and pleasing! And in 


addition, it costs you less and you use no moré than of 


any other high-grade baking powder. 
Bake it BEST with 















Only one set of these 
cookie cutters to a 
family. de offer ~% 
pires April 1, 19: 
and 


JAVIS 


BAKING POWDER 


Mail the 
Coupon Today! 
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DAVIS BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. 5-O, Hoboken, N. J. 
Gentlemen : Please send me the Cookie Cutters 
and the Cook Book. I enclose 15c in stamps 
to cover postage and mailing. 
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AND under water and marshy spots here 
and there on your farm can be quickly 
drained and made to earn dollars for you. 


This year you drain—next year 


bigger crops, improved acres and add to the 
value of your farm. Make your whole farm 


work for you. 


The modern way to make ditches is by 
blasting them. Dynamite blows your ditches 


straight and clean. 


Du Pont 50% straight dynamite is the 
explosive to use for ditching work. The du 
Pont oval trade mark on cartridge and case 
is your assurance of better blasting results. 
Your dealer has du Pont “straight” 
and the necessary du Pont detonators for the 


ditching work. required. 


Write today for your copy of the free 
‘‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives’’ tell- 
ing all about the use of explosives on the 
farm—11o0 pages, fully illustrated, packed 


with valuable information. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. / (ZG, 
Robson-Prichard Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. //’ — 


Dy» 
—— 
Converse Bldg., Miami, Fla. ~— So — 


Why dig your ditches 
when you can blast them? 
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Du Pont was the pioneer 
in explosives manufac- 
turein this country, and 
has held that leadership 
for 123 years. 
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It pays to fence with 


IXISTEEL 











F ENCE 


“Dixie-Steel” | 

















Permanent pastures need fences 


to make them pay 


Here’s why. When you fence 
your pasture lands in several 
lots you can have grass growing 
in some while your stock are in 
the others. 


This system of alternating 
pastures has been proved by 
countless farmers in the South 
as the way to cut feed bills as 
much as 40%, besides saving 
labor in handling the stock. 

The best fence for pasture 
lands is woven wire fence. We 
realize that the farmer wants 
years of splendid service from 
his wire fence and Dixisteel is 
pre-eminently the fence of ever- 
lasting satisfaction. Made to fit 
every need of southern farmers. 


Wonderful galvanizing 


Dixisteel Fence is given extra- 
long life through heavy galva- 
nizing by a special process 
excelled by no other manufac- 
turer. This galvanizing will not 
peel or flake off. Rust is pre- 
vented. It is especially adapted 
to our southern climate. 






Hinge joint construction with 
two complete wraps at each 
joint. Stays will not slip. Fence 
will not sag. The wavy tension 
curves in the line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction due 
to changes in temperature, and 
bring the fence back to an up- 
right position after having been 
subjected to sudden or severe 
pressure. 


A fence for every farm need 


Dealers everywhere in the South 
carry the complete Dixisteel line 
—a standard mesh fence for 
cattle; a special close-mesh fence 
for hogs and cattle; a fence that 
will stop “razor-back”’ hogs; a 
wolf-proof fence and a poultry 
and garden fence. Different 
weights and heights. 

“Farming with Fences” is a 
booklet which tells how Dixisteel 
Fence will make your farm more 
profitable. Send the coupon for 
the booklet—it’s free. 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 

We also make wire nails, staples, barbed 

wire, plain wire, bale .'2s, cotton ties, 

angles, bars, bands, hoops, etc. 











ATLANTIC STreeL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 


Please send me your free booklet, 
“Farming with Fences.” 
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oon SANATORIUM= 
T: 


RAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- 
ing, a special course of one year in general nursing, at the end of which time they 
are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- 
ing attendants. 


| COURSE ONE YEAR 

| 

| Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. 
? 


School limited to 60 students. 
Modern Nurses’ Home; hot 


Experienced teachers on staff. Resident Hostess. 
Tennis court, bowling alley and other recreations 


and 
prov 
Class being formed January 1, 1926. Applications now being received. Booklets 
sent on request. 


cold water in rooms. 











Address: Louise N. Moss, Superintendent 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farm News for Farmers 
Here’s What Some of the Live Wires Are Doing 


Important Farm News 


PECIAL efforts have been made by 
the Maryland Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociation management during 1925 to in- 
crease the percentage of Maryland to- 
bacco marketed through it. In 1921 the 


| association reports handling 34 per cent 
| of the Southern Maryland crop, the next 
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818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Me. 
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year, 36 per cent, and the third year, 53 
per cent and in 1924, 61 per cent. 


Twelve and a half cents out of every 
dollar of the combined income of the 
American people during the past year 
went into taxes, according to a study in 
taxation made by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. The total bur- 
den of federal, state and local taxes has 
nearly doubled in proportion to national 
income since 1913, the board says, rising 
from 6.9 per cent in 1913 to 12.5 per cent 
in 1924, 

At a recent meeting of the Texas 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association, ar- 
rangements were made for the associa- 
tion to buy 72,000 bushels of certified 
seed of several varieties. This seed will 
be sold to the members at cost, and 
where necessary, the member’s note will 
be taken to cover cost at a low rate of 
interest until paid. The plan of the as- 
sociation is to distribute the certified 
seed to the members in order to encour- 
age them to plant better seed, and to 
grow the standard variety best adapted 
to each community. 

The soybean is destined to become one 
of the leading farm crops of the United 
States and North Carolina stands well 
to the front in this development. Of the 
190,000 acres planted to soybeans in the 
United States in 1920, North Carolina 
had nearly one-half, or 91,000. Virginia 
ranked second with 30,000 acres and Ala- 
bama third with 23,000. 


News From County Agents 
in North Carolina 


AYNE County, A. K. Robertson.— 

From the sale of purebred Jersey 
cattle at Charlotte, eight head of Jer- 
seys came to our county and three oth- 
ers to our section of the state. We shall 
continue to work along this line until 
we have more of these purebred dairy 
cattle to replace the present scrub stock. 
Thursday we visited four small farm 
sweet potato curing houses and had a 
report from another. 

Nash County, H. M. Parker—Saw 
the best herds of beef cattle last month 
at the Sampson County Fair I have seen 
at any county fair this year. The hog 
entries were very good also. Am work- 
ing on getting a car of pyrotol to be de- 
livered at Nashville and another at Mid- 
dlesex. 

Lenoir County, C. M. Brickhouse— 
Visited E. L. Johnson to inspect his po- 
tato curing house to see if his potatoes 
were cured out sufficiently to stop run- 
ning the curing temperature. Found that 
he has 1,000 bushels in his house cured 
out just fine. Wednesday visited the 
farmsof Miss Loftin and showed how 
to use paradichlorobenzene for treating 
her fruit trees to protect them against 
borers. Visited another farm and showed 
how to cull poultry, Received 25,000 ex- 
plosive caps that go with my car of ex- 
plosives and delivered 12,000 of them to 
farmers who had placed orders. 

Cumberland County, N. B. Stevens.— 
On Tuesday of this week I mailed to the 
Raleigh office an order for 18,850 pounds 
of pyrotol for farmers in this county. 
There had been in previous years a 
small amount of the various government 
explosives ordered and used in the coun- 
ty, but this is the first full carload to be 
ordered and used in the county. Tues- 
day afternoon I met with a committee 
from the Godwin Woman’s Club to dis- 
cuss the hatchery project with them and 
at this time they also made up a codp- 
erative order for 14 bags of fish meal 
to be used in making a home-mixed. dry 
mash for their hens. 





Jones County, J. T. Monroe.—Mr. C, 
M. Foscue, who has 30 acres in carpet 


grass and lespedeza, is planning to put 
in 25 acres or more this coming year. 
Mr. S. E. Bell, who has 10 acres in pas- 
ture, is going to imcrease his acreage 


considerably. The action of these two 
farmers, who have tried carpet grass and 
lespedeza, will be of great help in getting 
other pastures started this coming spring. 

Edgecombe County, Zeno Moore.—On 
Tuesday had district agent to meet mem- 
bers of County Council for conference. 
It was decided that we ask the Exten- 
sion Service to hold a two-day Tobacco 
Growers’ School in Tarboro, December 
9-10. 

Halifax County, C. E. Littlejohn— 
One community fair was held at Hob- 
good and it was an excellent showing. 
The improvement that was shown over 
their previous fairs was very encourag- 
ing. The curing out of sweet potatoes 
in the Scotland Neck storage house was 
supervised by this office, also the curing 
in one private 1,000-bushel house. 

Northampton County, E. P. Gulledge. 
—Orders for 3,000 pounds of pyrotol 
were booked last week, five pasture dem- 
onstrations located, codperated in order 
of trees for 14 home orchards, assisted 
one farmer in ordering strawberry 
plants, assisted one farmer in ordering 
shrubbery, and recommended lawn mix- 
ture to another. 


Virginia Farm News 
HE Virginia State Division of Mar- 
kets is now broadcasting prices of 
agricultural products from the Edge- 
worth Broadcasting Station WRVA, 
in Richmond, on Monday and Thurs- 
day each week. The Richmond mar- 
ket as well as prices of the principal 
products produced in Virginia gathered 
from the leading markets of the coun- 
try are broadcasted. There are more 
than 6,000 farms equipped with radios 
and the number is daily increasing, so 
this service is expected to be of great 
value to Virginia farmers. 
* * * 


Alone Holland, Naomi Miller, and 
Elizabeth Wampler, poultry judging team 
of the 4-H Club of Rockingham Coun- 
ty, will represent Virginia at the Madi- 
son Square Garden Poultry Show to be 
held January 6 to 10. This team was 
selected in the poultry judging contest 
held at the State Fair as the state 
champion poultry judging team. 

* * ~ 

The Extension Division of the State 
Agricultural College has recently pub- 
lished an unusually valuable new agron- 
omy handbook. This bulletin gives in 
as brief a way as possible important 
points on the various field crops, lime, 
fertilizer, etc. This bulletin may be ob- 
tained free of cost by writing to the 
Extension Division, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, and asking for Bulletin Number 
97, “A Hand Book of Agronomy.” 

x *k * 

The Chesterfield County Cow Testing 
Association has recently issued an in- 
teresting report for the year ending 
November 1, 1925. As a result of the 
records kept, 84 cows were found un- 
profitable and were sold. Thirty-one 
purebred cows were purchased to replace 
the ones sold. Ten herds with a total 
of 424 cows completed the test for the 
year. Gold Dust Valentine, a purebred 
Guernsey belonging to the T. S. Winston 
herd made the highest butterfat produc- 
tion during the year with a total of 517.4 
pounds. This cow produced 9,651 pounds 
of milk. 

x * * 

The annual meeting of the State Farm- 
ers’ Union was held in Lynchburg on 
December 9 and 10. Taxation was one 
of the principal topics discussed. Mr. 
George Lambert, president of the Un- 
ion, stated that farmers were already 
paying as heavy taxes as they could at 
the present time and urged the coming 
Legislature to reduce this burden. 
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Trapping Muskrats 


USKRATS live in upward sloping 

holes in the banks of lakes, ponds 
and running streams. They can swim 
quite a distance under water, and during 
warm weather it is easy for them to 
swim to their feeding grounds. They 
swim both with their heads out of the 
water and entirely below the surface. 
After going quite a distance along un- 
der water they will put their noses out 
of the water somewhere among the grass 
or weeds, and after taking a good breath 
they draw back under the water and 
swim on in the direction they are going. 
But if they are not scared they will 
swim with heads out of the water. 

Muskrat dens are sometimes hard to 
find, since the opening is under water, 
the den sloping back and upward into 
the bank. 

To catch muskrats put an apple on the 
sharpened end of a stick and stick this 
into the mud at the edge of a stream 
where the water is three or four inches 
deep. Let the apple be from two to six 
inches above the water. Try this a night 
or two at different places along a stream, 
with at least two traps set near the stick, 
and if the animals are thereabout you'll 
soon begin to catch them. Stake the 
traps as far out in the stream as possi- 
ble, to drown the animals quickly. When 
first caught a muskrat makes a plunge 
for deep water if it is within reach, and 
drowns before it gets over its fright. 

A rocky place in the middle of a run- 
ning stream where several rocks jut out 
of the water is another good place to 
catch muskrats. Set your traps around 


on flat rocks two or three inches below | 
the surface, chain to rocks, and place | 


bits of apple, parsnips, cabbage or turnips 
around on the rocks above the surface. 
Tie an apple, parsnip or turnip to a rock 
by a string, place a trap or two within 
the string’s length of the place, and the 
animal, in pulling at it, will circle around 
and get into the trap. 

Another good set is to place your trap 
at the den where you see fresh signs, in 
about four inches of water, and have a 
sliding pole so as to drown them as soon 
as caught. Or set the trap in the sand 
near the mouth of their dens, and scatter 
shelled corn or bits of apple in the sand 
around the trap and inside the jaws. 


Go along the bank of a stream with a 
spade and make some little mounds at 
the water’s edge, and set your traps on 
these. Muskrats are much given to sit- 
ting on elevated objects just in the edge 
of shallow water. If there is danger of 
some one stealing your traps get into 
the water with a boat or wade in with 
your rubber boots and make the mounds 
out in the water, if not too deep, by 
raking up mud and broken rock from 
the bottom. Bait with shelled corn, ap- 
ples, parsnips or turnips. 

Another good set: Take your spade 
and dig a trench from the water’s edge 
back into the bank a foot or two. Let 
the bottom of the little ditch be level, 
and deep enough for the water to stand 
two or three inches deep over the bottom. 
Put an apple, a parsnip and a turnip in 
the back end of the trench, and set a 
steel trap about five inches in front of 
this bait. By using a strong trap you 
may catch a coon, mink or otter. Where 
the bank is too steep to dig this ditch 
a small pen can be made at the edge of 
the water with sodden chunks or rock. 
Leave the end next to the water open. 
Cover tight with bark or sticks. Put the 
bait in the back part and set a trap five 
or six inches in front of it, just under 
the surface of the water. 

Let this pen be narrow, so an animal 
can’t get to the bait without putting a 
foot into the trap. Stake your trap as 
far out in the water as possible, so what- 
ever you catch will drown before it has 
time to gnaw or twist a foot off. 

Skin muskrats, if possible, as soon as 
caught. If frozen they will have to be 
thawed out. Stretch the pelts evenly, and 
moderately tight, and tack to boards im- 
mediately with the flesh side out. The 
stretching is necessary in order that the 
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pelts will not dry too thick. | 








THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE 


WORTH A FORTUNE 
An AVERY PLUS Feature 


Avery Plus Features are vastly more contains a wonderful guaranty—made 
than mechanical improvements. They possible by Avery ingenuity, machin- 
are Avery ideals, established one hun- ery, manufacturing practice, inspec- 
dred years ago by B. F. Avery and __ tion, which promises you that any part 
handed down through each succeeding of an Avery Chilled Plow will fit any 
generation. They have taught us not Avery Chilled Plow toa hair’s breadth 
only to build well but to think well,to _—anywhere in the world, regardless of 
analyze well, tocreateandimprove. when it was built. 

ThusyoufindinfamousAvery Chilled Thus, Avery Plus building guaran- 
Plows many Plus features. Oneisthe tees not only a Chilled Plow of master- 
tag illustrated above—a bit of card- ful quality and unexampled service, 
board printed with red and yellowinks. but a plow that you can keep in per- 
Alone, it is worth a fortune. Becauseit fect condition year after year. 


Avery Plus Features Save You Time and Money 


These Plus features of Avery implements are the natural result of 
B the methods of thinking and working used by Avery engineers, inven- 
F tors and craftsmen. They represent extra value that goes with the 
Avery mark on any implement. See our nearest dealer or write for 
AVERY any information. 


sons B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 
Branches in all principal trade centers 








AVERY °F555° 
PLOWS 
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Mammoth 





TRAPPERS 


Ship Direct 


An American Institution maintained for 
American Trappers and Fur Shippers and 
providing a Market for American Furs. 


For aoa Prices 


World’s en fur buyers attending the Pee 


now, assuring top of the market cash f i 
furs Taylor sells. Taylor shippers phn os the 
benef competitien. 


Big Demand Now 


Send for Fur Price List, Book of T; 
Tags, all FREE to trappers fe WRITE 


Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 





8-99 DBuu 2S? BUQUO LIME 
Pure ae TY MM | sce 
<> = CEPs, 








in the control of “Sand Drown” in tobacco. 
See Your Fertilizer Dealer or Write Our Nearest Sales Office 


THE G. C. BUQUO. LIME COMPANY 





Greensboro, N. C. Wilmington, N. C. Columbia, 5S. 
Henderson, N. C. Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 






The high aeneees CONTENT of rac Lime makes it particularly effective 


c. 





LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed and made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any animal hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and 
ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 
















the Season 





FUR 


PRICES HIGHEST AT 


NEW YORK 2incrcees Cie Rat 
we we Ress ALOT oF mei ly rurs ston SHIP NOW, 














THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 








Sales want enor tities 
on ak ¢ Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 






it of this exceedingly keen 















lowsntade roughase to . better Fe 
- e van 
adds to its feed (+A and palatability. 
valuable Nfadition to grain feeds. 









TAYLOR FUR CO. 








694 LYELL AVENUE recuse, *-¥.|! Feed Your Roughegs 


Write for Prices and Full Information 
MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
Mobile, Ala. — 
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time. 





ARK mornings en- 
courage one to sleep 
late but a farmer never has 
When the season for 
field work is over, there are 
always chores and odd jobs 
todo. Summer or winter he 
needs a good alarm clock to 
help him time his day. 
Perhaps that is why you'll 
find so many Westclox on 


WESTERN CLOCK ,COMPANY, 


estclox 





A sure call—$1.50 


the farms. They have won 


their place by rendering 
pendable service. 
America is the low 


alarm clock that keeps 
markably accurate 


larm at any hour set 


service for $1.50. 


de- 


est 


priced Westclox. A quality 


re- 


time, 
rings a pleasing, steady a- 


and 


gives an unusual amount of 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. Jn Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
Big Ben Baby Ben America Sleep-Meter Jack o’Lantern Pocket Ben Glo-Ben 
$3.25 $3.25 $1.50 $2.00 $3.00 $1.50 $2.25 



























































have 
most 





farmer to have one. 


WICO M 
And I amso 


Features 


Only 6 of the 50 Special 
WITTE Features: 


1—Light Weight Yet Durable § 
2—Vatves-in-Head : 
3—Throttiing Governor, giv- | 

2 Ing even speed 
4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oll, ¢ 
Gasoline or Distillate En- 


Only*5 


Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit Engine 


I Want You To 
Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 

thousands of farmers 
ronounced the 


economical in the world. 

Engine is the maste 

4 is really a mechanica 
s0 proud of its perfection that I want every 


Scientific factory methods and huge pro- 
duction enable me to price this master engine 
so any man can afford to own it. It wi 
almost every kind of work on the farm. It’s 
en oars in Le. Completely equipped 
eto, speed and power regu- 
Intor and throttling governor. 
positive that it will stand up ana 
deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it u 
IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUARA 


é Special WITTE 3 











Down Buys 


WITTE Engi 





ndable and 


STA 


do 


Speed regulator 
it to be used on 


Nearly a Year To 


Any 
gine 












But this wives Runs on Kerosene, 
iece oO em all. Distilia 
marvel and I am Gasoline, te, 


Gas-Oil or Gas 
Note these Points 


RTS easy in coldest 
weather. Special pis- 
ton constraction means 
more power for less fuel. 


enables 
lightest 


Jobs as well as the heav- 


fest work. Takes the place 

of several engines. Iron 

with aN —_ Clad Lifetime Gaarantee. 
TEE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 


Pay 


The best advertising I can do is to have people boosting this won- 
derful engine in every county in America, so you can buy it on 


meee yy 4 your own terms, with nearly a 


year to pay. On my 


iberal 30 day test proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and 


the low can be split up into 


On my plan this master 


and address—a card 


risk is all mine. Or. if you are interested, 
and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or Pump 


£D. H. WITTE, Pres. 


1 payments to suit. 
Scrap your old engine and pay a little on the WITTE, 


WITTE Engine 
literally pay for Tteclf and wn kg my you a big 
profit besides, in the first year. Simply 

will do—to get a free copy of my 
big Mustrated book that gives real engine facts. No obligation to to 


ask for our 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2359 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Empire PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Roe ate? 
The Road 


By A. E. 
How the Story Started 


HE death of his aunt, the sudden appear- 
ance and departure of his uncle, a duel 
with Major Dunston of the Tories, and the 
subsequent flight left Daniel Craig, 17-year- 
old gentleman of leisure and fashion, in a 
disturbed if not to say bewildered frame of 
mind. 

Knowing the necessity for his flight, friends 
of the Regulators gave him money and 
placed in his care a message for Hunter, of 
North Carolina, concerning a shipment of 
powder. On his second night out he was rob- 
bed of the money. From then on he found 
the going hard. Without food or convey- 
ance he pressed on through the wilderness. 
Just as he reached the limit of endurance he 
was picked up by an Irish family, also ap- 
parently on the road to Carolina. Pride 
would have forced him on but in his fam- 
ished condition he swooned away. The O’Neills 
take care of him and bring him back to 
health, meanwhile continuing their journey. 
A German named Krafft joins their party. 
When they reach the ferry between Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia they find soldiers wait- 
ing on the other side—trying to catch a 
murderer from Philadelphia. 


Now you may go on with the story. 


CHAPTER VII 


OR a moment it seemed as if. I could 
FB: nothing to prevent disaster. My 
imagination raced like the wind, while 
my body stood paralyzed. I saw my dis- 
covery and seizure, the return to Phila- 
delphia, the trial— 
Krafft shook me. “Wake up,” he cried, 
“We must think of something.” 
The strip of water between the boat 
and the shore was narrowing. I could 
count the men who waited, three of them. 


Their lounging postures showed that 
the business bored them. The sight of 
their indifference somehow nerved and 


| encouraged me. 


” I told 


friend to go slow, 
need more time.” 


“Tell your 
Krafft. “We 


In the emergency I was accepting him 


as a friend and ally. I had forgotten 
that he knew nothing, or should have 
known nothing, of who I was or why 
soldiers might be watching me. His at- 


titude of alarm and sympathy had placed 

him on my side. 

He look- 
us and 


O'Neill was frankly puzzled. 
ed from one to the other of 
shook his head. 

“T’ve never given a man up to the 
troopers yet,” he declared. “You're safe 
with me, but if you want to be safe from 
them yonder, you had best be quick.” 
After all, it was Krafft who found out 
what to do. Before I knew what was 
happening, he dragged me around behind 
the wagon, out of sight of the shore, and 
there began to rip stockings and boots 
off of me. 

“Get rid of them quick,” he urged. 
“You must have naught but a shirt and 
breeches. Chuck everything else in the 
wagon, under the blankets.” 

I did it, and turning back from hiding 
that surplus, was met by a splash of 
water in the face. As I gasped and pro- 
tested, Krafft sluiced water over my bare 
arms and legs. 

“Give me a couple of clods off the 
wheel,” he ordered sharply and I handed 
them to him. These dried cakes of mud, 
remnants of our struggle through the 
last chuck hole, he rubbed over my face, 
hands, legs and feet. Then he stood back. 
“Not quite dirty enough,” 
mented, “but it may do.” 

And to O'Neill :— 

“This is your oldest boy.” 
The O'Neill children set up a laugh. 
So did the Irishman himself after a mo- 
ment. I looked sheepish. 

Krafft scowled. “It will save you 
some trouble if you look a trifle less 
Scotch,” he declared. “Watch yourselves, 


he com- 





for here we are.” ; 


Copyrighted 1925 by Wallace’s Farmer 
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to Carolina 


DEWAR 


The ferry touched the shore. The 
O’Neill tribe swarmed forward, to loose 
the oxen heads, to take away the blocks 
under the wagon wheels, to start the load 
to shore. I went with them and toiled 
somewhat perfunctorily at a wheel as 
the oxen pulled up the first slope. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw an 
officer of the militia approach. He beck- 
oned O'Neill and Krafft. At the rest of 
us, he gave a casual glance but no more. 
I heaved more vigorously on the wheel. 

While the three talked, the wagon 
pushed on. The town was more of a 
place than I had expected. There was 
a sturdy stone house, fit to be used as a 
fort. I learned afterward it had been. 
There was a mill, a tannery, a black- 
smith shop, and a score of log homes, 
all climbing helter skelter over the 
broken ground and one or two perched 
high up on the cliff overlooking the river. 

When we were 50 yards ahead, O'Neill 
and Krafft came after us hot-foot. 

Krafft was grinning. 


“Drive on, lazy bones!” he shouted 
when he was half way to the wagon. 
“O'Neill, tell that oldest gosson of yours 
to use the prod on the off ox.” 


I glanced behind. The officer was go- 
ing back to his seat. The two soldiers 
had resumed their lounging position. 
Evidently I was to go free. 


II 


“Push on, lad, push on,” cried Krafft 
in a tone of real concern as he came up. 
“Don’t give those fellows yonder any- 
thing to stare at.” 

I gave a shrill, silly laugh. At the 
moment the whole thing appeared to me 
as a huge joke. Here I was, a person of 
gentility, in nothing but a shirt and smail 
clothes, daubed with mud, and rejoicing 
because I had escaped arrest. Was | 
mad, or was the world mad? I laughed 
again, 

At that Krafft gripped me by the 
shoulder and his eyes blazed. Before | 
knew what he was doing, he struck m« 
flat-handed on the jaw and hard enough 
to throw me up against the wagon wheel. 

“Be still, you fool,” he stormed. “Are 
we to lose good men’s lives because you 
cackle like a woman? Now help with 
the wheel and be quiet.” 
hold 
with 
over 


Forced by his urgency, I did lay 
of a hind wheel and again heaved 
the other lads to bring the wagon 
a rocky bump. We were going along 
the that hill I had seen from 
across the river, and were just starting 
a long climb that I supposed would take 
us eventually over the bridge. The road 
ahead turned and twisted like a snake, 
and at the first turn I made sure that we 
were out of sight of the soldiers and 
then went back to where Krafft was 
talking with O’Neill. 


They 


side of 


beth looked at me with uneasi 
Krafft hastened to speak. 

“I may have been a bit rough with you 
back yonder,” he began, “—but no, hang- 
ed if I was. I know how it is. You get 
all excited over a narrow squeak of some 
sort, and do well through it, then when 
it’s over you crow or laugh or get drunk 
Well enough if you wait till it’s over. Ii 
you had waited until we got this far, 
you could have laughed yourself sick be- 
fore I said a word. But to act the fool 
meant that those fellows would have 
been curious, and a close look at you 
would have meant the game was up. Bet- 
ter admit I did you a good turn, though 
in truth I look for no thanks for it.” 


ness. 


Being young and foolish, and more- 
over being overwrought by the passage 
of the river and what followed it, all I 


(Continued on page 17) + 






















































Calumet waffles 











Safer —— 
























with maple syrup 


—the great American 


“breakfast.” In the restaurant 
—on the train—in the home—wher- 
ever you eat waffles you'll find them to 
your liking because most housewives, 
domestic science experts, big hotels, leading 
restaurants, railroads, and good bakers use 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Try it in the morning in the 
waffles you make. Notice how evenly 
they raise — how light they are, how 
delicious they taste. Calumet con- 
tains more than the ordinary leaven- 
ing strength. Raises every baking to its fullest 
nutritional value. Economical in cost and use. 





SALES 2% TIMES THOSE OF 


ANY OTHER BRAND 
















The only 
Kattle King 


The popular 
“HOOB Red Boot 


White Rock S 
Rubbers 
~for all the family 










BETTER RUBBER 


/ 
Buckle 






Red Rock 


4 
Buckle 





For Wear and Warmth 


~as good as it looks / 


FAVORABLE first impression is 
quickly confirmed by service from 
this Hood Arctic. The extra inbuilt 
quality soon proves itself. Here’s the 
foot protection outdoor men need. 


Upper — Heavy cashmerette, es- 
pecially woven for strength, lined 
with soft thick wool for comfort 
and warmth on the coldest day. 


Sole — Lasting service guaranteed 
by the heavy extension design in 
tire tread rubber. 


Other Hood boots and shoes offer the 
same extra service value. The Hood 
Red Boot is famous for its long wear 
—its long lived, non-checking red 
uppers. The Hood Kattle King is the 
original all-rubber overshoe—quick- 
ly cleaned— warmly lined for com- 
fort. White Rock Rubbers — the 
sturdier rubbers for all the family. 


Look for the name Hood on rub- 
ber footwear. It’s your guarantee of 
service and economy. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 






PRODUCTS SINCE 





1896 


PRODUCTS 


; Rubber Footwear - Canvas Footwear - Rubber Heels and Soles - Pneumatic and Solid Tires - Rubber Specialties 
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The Road to Carolina 


(Continued from page 14) 
had for answer was to hit Krafft on the 
mouth as hard as ever I could. 

It was not much of a fight. Krafft 
was stronger and heavier than I. More- 
over to my pain and astonishment, he 
fought not in the fashion of the boxing 
ring but of the backwoods. He used his 
feet when he could, butted me with his 
head at close quarters, this in addition 
to using his fists with a fair amount of 
skill. 

It was a blow from his left foot that 
finished me. 
in an attempt to make fury and speed 
make up for strength, when he turned a 
quarter away from me, bent over sharp- 
ly at the waist, drew up his left leg and 
let fly. His left foot with all his weight 
behind it caught me just below the chest. 
I let my limbs go numb, endured a mo- 
ment of excruciating agony and toppled 
over. 

The wagon served to carry me again 
for the hours of afternoon that yet re- 
mained. After I had gained strength, I 
fumbled for my clothes and got them on. 
Then I lay back again to gain energy 
for what I had to do. 

By this time, I was beyond any think- 
ing or reason. For the moment all my 
dislike of the frontier, of the road to 
Carolina, of hard living and hard men, 
was concentrated in my hate for Krafft. 
My pride was bruised raw, and the sound 
of the German’s voice as he talked to 
O’Neill was salt on it. 

Evening drew on, and finally after one 
long hard pull, the oxen stopped. There 
were sounds that indicated camp was be- 
ing made. This was the moment I had 
been waiting for. I slipped out. 

As I came around the wagon, however, 
I found that I had been fooled. No signs 
of making camp were in evidence. The 
oxen were still hooked up and breath- 
ing hard. I perceived we were on the 
crest of that ridge we had been climbing 


I was rushing in at him, - 


since we left the river, and a few yards 
forward, where a slight knoll lifted it- 
self above the brush land by the road 
side, the members of the party were 
grouped together. They were looking to- 
ward the south. 

Ill 


S I came toward them, I could not 

help but follow that gaze. Below us 
the road dipped suddenly and ran right 
and left to seek for any easy passage. 
A little beyond, the land fell away even 
more suddenly and the eye plunged on 
to where hills smoothed themselves out 
to join the valley floor. That valley ran 


before going wish to pay you and your 
good wife the thanks that are due. I 
regret deeply that I cannot pay you in 
more than thanks,” 

They looked at me in silence. 
Krafft spoke. 

“If a good fight and a good licking 
make a fool of you, then you are too 
soft for this country. Best stay with 
me. I know this country and am going 
your road.” 


“Sir, if we were in a critical com- 
munity or if you knew the meaning of 
the code of a gentleman, this matter of 
ours would end here,” I declared with 


Then 





HE 


another just as big. 


the message to Hunter? 





. “sé bd 9 
A Bigger Installment of “The Road to Carolina 
year’s work is just about over and we're all preparing for Christmas 

—getting ready for the fun and frolic of the holidays—and we 

our reading to add to the spirit of the season. 
» give you a great big, generous installment of 
an evening’s reading for the whole family. 
If you have becn enjoying past installments you'll enjoy 
those for the next two weeks twice as much because they'll be twice as big. 
What is Daniel going to do before the firing squad? 
But that’s all to come in the weeks to follow. 
miss a single issue or you might not find out. 


want 
So next week we're going 
Road to Carolina,” for 
week there'll be 


= The 
Then Christmas 


How will he deliver 
Don't 








on to the south until it lost itself in the 
gray distance. To each side of me, steep 
hills covered with woods sucked a deeper 
darkness from the gathering twilight. 
Far to the right they merged and ran 
into something greater, and the faint 
light still in the west outlined for a mo- 
ment a glimpse of far blue ramparts. 


“The Valley of the Shenandoah,” Krafft 
was saying and there was satisfaction in 
his tone. “And one of our people, old 
Yost Hite, was the first man to start a 
plow in it.” 


A branch cracked under my foot. 
They turned. I addressed myself to 
O'Neill. 


“You have been very kind to me,” 
said I, “but I must not impose on that 
kindness longer. I am going on, and 


what I hoped was the proper note of 
cool anger. “With pistols or small 
swords, I am quite willing to meet you. 
I own myself not over perfect in the 
butting, kicking and gouging in which 
you seem to be expert.” 


If I had angered him, he did not show 
it. Instead he took out a short clay 
pipe, lit it, and began to puff before he 
answered. 

“We fight out here, not to fit rules, 
but to win. If you were one of Tryon’s 
men, I would shoot you in the back 
from under a bit of brush and never 
give you a chance for your life. And 
neither would Fanning or any of them, if 
they caught me. 

“But go on, if you must. Before you 
start, let me give you this warning. 
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This play of yours of being poor and 
riding in an immigrant wagon was good 
enough. I wonder you thought of it. 
From now on it will do you no good 
and delay you. Buy yourself a good 
horse and a pair of pistols at Freder- 
ickstown.” 

To this I said nothing, but started to 
move away down the slope. Krafft fol- 
lowed me. When we were a little dis- 
tance away, he came to my shoulder and 


said in a hoarse whisper. “There are 
Sons of Liberty in more places than 
Philadelphia or Boston. If you ever 


want help, I am still your man. My 
brother is down in Carolina. Fanning 
sold him out last year. We shall pay 
out the skunk in lead. Use your head, 
lad, or when you get down there I shall 
find you hanging on a gibbett and better 
men beside you.” 

At this what I should have done was 
to turn around, make amends and go 
with Krafft. It would have been the 
part of wisdom, for my own sake as 
well as for the safety of the message. 
Yet my anger was too strong. Stranger 
still was my stubbornness; and having 
said I would go on, go on I must. 

I went on down the hill and in a few 
moments, Krafft's figure had blurred into 
the dusk. For a little longer, I marked 
O'Neill against the sky. Then darkness 
and a turn of the road shut him out. It 
was as if the whole party had never 
been. I walked in a world of my own, 
dark woods on one side, on the other 
the gray mist that filled the valley like 
a lake. 

The hills were behind, 
was gray when I finally stopped and 
hunted for a place to sleep. Once more, 
penniless and friendless, I was on the 
road to Carolina. Yet for that I slept 
no less soundly. 

(Continued next week) 


NOW, PLEASE BE QUIET 
Do small cows give condensed milk? No, 
madam, condensed milk is made by trying 
to get a quart of milk in a pint bottle. 


and the east 
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You can -* the same 





Irving Turner, Elnora, N. Y., 
ning the American Saw Mill that I bought of 
you in 1913. 
200,000 feet of all kinds of lumber every year 
since I have owned it. 
feet of black oak full of frost. I have never paid 
out a cent for repairs.” 

S. J. Eady, Crystal Springs, Miss., Sept.11,1921, 
“I have owned a No. 1 “AMERICAN” Saw Mill for 
fourteen months. 
farmer can make. I give my hands work between 
crop times. I can have work at home all the time. 
Everyone that sees it says it is the most com- 
plete rig he ever saw. This mill is equipped with 
a 42-inch “‘American 
10 H. P. gasoline engine average cutting 3000 
feet per day.” 

Jas. F. Orr, Mt. Airy, Md., 





Read what others do 


“T am still run- 
I have sawed from 100,000 to 


In 3% hours I sawed 1,250 


It is the best investment a 


” saw and operated by a 


“The No. 1 Saw 


Mill I purchased from you has certainly come up 








Isn’t it about time that woodlot 
you've been paying taxes on for 
years started to earnits keep? Here’s 
a simple way to turn its timber into 
ready cash, 

Get one of our eight sizes of 
American Saw Mills, hook it to 
your small engine or tractor and, 
without previous experience, you 
can quickly turn your woodlot 
timber into lumber, and from lum- 
ber into cash. 


Your neighbors will want sawing 
done—at a nice profit to you. First 
thing you know your “American” 
will be paid for, a nice balance in 
the bank and, like thousands of 
other “American” owners, you'll be 
established in a permanent profit- 
able business for your slack season 
months. 


Write for our free booklet which 


tells you how to start. 


Manufacturers also of trimmers, planers, bolters, lath and crating machinery 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 


126 Main Street 





Hackettstown, N. J. 










to all that you claimed and has exceeded my ex- 
pectations. It is the lightest running Mill I have 
ever seen. I have 9 H. P. Gasoline Engine, 48- 


inch Inserted 
Tooth Saw, have 
been sawing logs 
15 feet long and 
24 inches in 
diameter and cut 
over2,000feetper 
day with ease.” 















Tractor Special 
No.1 American 


American Portable Saw Mills} 
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Increase 


your profits during winter— 


IHERE’S a Gold Medal Feed for every pur- 

pose—altogether 65. 
We doubly test all Gold Medal Feeds—in our 
own laboratory. We test each ingredient first. 
Then—we test each feed in the mixing. 
Uniformity guaranteed! Each sack carries our 
money-back guarantee, if not completely satisfac- 
tory. These high quality feeds are prepared by 
the same organization that mills Gold Medal 
Flour. And the reputation of Gold Medal is 
back of this guarantee. 
Prove their goodness. Test any feed for 10 days. 
Order from your dealer today. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
Millers of Gold Medal Flour 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up; is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 


Bargain SALE! 
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BRADLEY, F-713, NEWTON, MASS 


EN WANTED 


4 fy Bey oad fare to ie. Let us train 
to an expert automobile mechanic and get a good 

for you. Learn a trade with a real future. The cosi 

_ shop 


. Write for free catalog at 
lege, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 





Agoodold Friend 


You can ! 


Why Not Now? 








Remember the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around your neck when 
youhad a cold or a sore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently—without the blis- 
ter. Rubbed over the throat or chest, 
it penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, neu- 
ritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when 
alone, and most of them can, but_stammers 
in the presence of others, it must be that in 
the presence of others he does something 
wrong, something that interferes with Nature 
in the speech process. If then we know what 
it is that interferes, and the stammerer be 
taught how to avoid that, it must follow that 
he will be getting rid of the thing that makes 
him stammer. 


hat is the philoso) our 
method of cure. Let us tell you about it. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
Tyler, Texas 






























Coggins Marble Company, 





18 the right man, who is in the right place 
JHE, MAW OF THE HOUR: snd com te cht thine at rant Soe 
Monuments. Your profits will be large. Send in the coupon 5 


45 Main St. Canton, Ga. 
I am the right man. Please send me the right information. 
Oi ais 664 inne Sa pce 10.c00 saaw¥e shan sehecasheocedumsanoseoosoes sevevecccece 
| COMI RTT ei eee SNRs ksccscesqer enecectecs 


an agency for the sale ef 
today. 


The Progressive Farmer 








The Progressive Farm Woman 


Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 








The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, December 14.—If lime has 

formed on the inside of your tea 
kettle moisten it with vinegar, let it 
stand an hour or two, rinse well and 
hereafter keep an 
oyster shell in the 
kettle. It scrapes off 
the lime deposit and 
the lime in the water 
prefers to cling to 
it instead of to the 
metal. 

Tuesday, -Decem- 
ber 15.—Why not 
try this today? Cut 
an unpeeled apple 
straight across in a half inch thick slice. 
Fry this in the sausage fat after dipping 
it in flour to which a little sugar has 
been added. Spread out on the platter 
and put a sausage on each slice. Serve 
very hot. 

Wednesday, December 16.—You are 
beginning to get nervous about Christmas. 
Don’t do it. Worry shortens your life 
and does no good. Pencil, paper and a 
few moments to plan your meals and 
cookies, cakes and candies for Christ- 
mas will save a world of nervousness. 
Check each as it is accomplished. 


Thursday, December 17.—If you are 
making your fudge today to send away 
Christmas pour it while warm into a tin 
can that has been lined with several 
thicknesses of waxed paper. Leave 
enough room at the top for top layers 
of paper. It can be lifted out and sliced 
and will be as fresh as if just made. 





MRS. HUTT 


Friday, December 18.—If{ cocoa gives 
your family indigestion try this way of 
making it today. Rub the cocoa or 
chocolate well into the sugar: pour this 
into the boiling water, stirring briskly. 
Let boil four minutes and add twice as 
much hot milk as there was water. This 
cooks the cocoa and starch without boil- 
ing the milk. 

Saturday, December 19.—Suppose you 
prepare this for tomorrow’s dinner des- 
sert: 

Red Cherry Salad.—One can red cherries, 
1% tablespoons gelatine, 1 cup orange juice, 
1 cup sugar, 1 cup nuts, 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice, lettuce. 

Strain juice from cherries (there should 
be one cupful), add sugar and let come 
to a boil. In the meantime soak the 
gelatine in the orange and lemon juice, 
add to syrup; then add cherries and nuts. 
Pour into molds, and when firm serve 
on lettuce with mayonnaise or fruit salad 
dressing combined with whipped cream. 


Sunday, December 20.—God could 
have made the world ugly and unattrac- 
tive but he did not. Try to have a bowl 
of fruit or a few flowers for the break- 
fast table. Let the flowers be few, sim- 
ple and fresh. 


Cash Value of a Woman 


OW much a woman is worth in dol- 

lars was solved by a young man in 
Texas. Mrs. Phebe K. Warner, one of 
the finest and brightest women in the 
whole huge State of Texas, tells us about 
it. Here it is: 

The preservation of the soil, the mois- 
ture and the livestock are great prob- 
lems, and’ demand the thought and action 
of great men, but the preservation and 
education of the mother and the child 
is the greatest problem of the present 
hour. 

Next to bearing the human race, the 
greatest work is to feed it. With every 
tick of the clock a new body is born to 
be fed, and this brings up the question 
of “Who Feeds the World?” Is not the 
farm the source of all foods? It is. 
And the farmer’s wife is the greatest 
food producer in the world. If this 1s 
hard for you to believe, let us quote the 
food contribution of one Texas farm 
woman to her family of eight children. 
Then you may judge for yourself, as to 
her cash value on the farm. A few 














_| years ago we asked this woman’s son, 
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whom we have known since he was six 
months old, to take an evening off some 
time with his mother and make a record 
of the work she had done, place a finan- 
cial value on it and compare the cash 
value of her work with the cash value 
of the farm. The record was to cover 
the 30 years of her married life. He did 
so, and this is the report he sent me: 

Meals served—235,425 at 15 cents each.$35,313.75 


Garments made—3,190 at 50 cents each 1,595.00 
Chickens—7,660 at 25 cents each...... 1,915.00 
Eggs—127,752 at 15 cents per dozen.. 1,596.60 
Butter, pounds—5,460 at 20 cents 

OE SE vnksedesdandansetbeinssess 1,092.00 
Milk, gallons—21,900 at 10 cents per 

OE ‘wig tn60duws tuk bakwcks bisdeeane 2,190.00 
Lard, gallons—1,000 at $1 per gallon.. 1,000.00 
Bread—35,000 loaves at 10 cents each.. 3,500.00 
Cakes—5,930 at 25 cents each.......... 1,482.00 
Pies—7,960 at 10 cents each..........+.. 796.00 
Vegetables, bushels—1,525 at 50 cents 

SOP BOGE 00500 00c0ceseseedesesecse 762.50 
Fruit, jars—3,625 at 25 cents per jar 926.25 
Fruit, fresh, quarts—1,550 at 10 cents 

MO CEE is 0dindusdanshiacesdacabane 155.00 
Laundry, pieces—177,725 at 3 cents 

DO “sisoxscevasbauybacesesskebuapenes 5,331.75 
Hours spent in sweeping, cleaning, 

washing dishes and scrubbing— 

35,640 at 10 cents per hour........ 3,564.00 

BEARINGS & COtel icccccsseseceesd $61,269.85 


Value of the farm at that time was 50,000.00 


Leaving a balance to the mother’s 

GUE OE vccccvevivecescstasasavenee’ $11,269.85 

The idea of placing a price on the 
value of women is not a new thought. 
The Psalmist must have been thinking 
of a farm woman when he said, “Her 
price is far above rubies.” 

The last census taker called on this 
woman and asked her what her occupa- 
tion was. She replied, Housekeeper. He 
put her down as unemployed. This story, 
it seems to me, should be a telling sales 
talk for more conveniences in farm 
homes. 


Smart Hat and Scarf 
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HIS snug hat and scarf to match can 

be made by any girl who is clever 
with her needle. The material is sand 
colored duvetyne. The embroidery that 
makes the set so smart is done in Eng- 
lish angora yarns in warm autumn 
shades. These yarns are something very 
new that have just been introduced in 
this country from England. The colors 
used in the conventional design are suede, 
russet, cinnamon and tangerine. These 
give an effect of cheerful warmth most 
gratifying on a frosty day. 


Painted Weeds 


She took the things that thousands passed, 
The weeds that grew beside the way, 

The common things that fate had cast 
Along the road of ev’ryday; 

The frost had turned them gaunt and brown, 
And some the wind had broken down, 

But in them all her eyes could see 
Beauty that still might beauty be. 


With artful hand and gentle touch 

She covered them with bronze and gold, 
Yes, gave them glamour—not too much— 
And silvered over hurts of old, 

Until we saw the beauty rare 

That God had scattered ev’rywhere, 
That only needs some heart and hand, 
Like hers, to see and understand. 


And so it is with many things, 

The things the thoughtless think are weeds, 

The duty that the morning brings, 

The simple tasks and humble deeds; 

We need but gild them with romance 

We need but glory in the chance 

To live, to love, to serve, to be, 

And, oh, the beauty we shall see. 
—Douglas Malloch. 


S I have walked in our autumn woods 

I have gathered my winter bouquet— 

A bough of dead pine with brown, last 
year’s cones, Queen Anne’s lace, the love- 
ly red sumac, a thistle cone, the differ- 
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ent field and wood grasses; or any 
flower that is standing dry upon its stalk. 
On nearing home I picked poppy pods, 
and marigold pods, (little dry heads 
hanging down asleep until next spring.) 
All these I put on my work table. 

My next trip was to our 10-cent store 
where I purchased two bottles of gilt— 
one gold, one silver, and two brushes at 
5 cents each. Armed with these things 
I chose a quiet afternoon and went to 
work. The pine cones in gold and sil- 
ver, the sumac in all gold, Queen Anne’s 
lace in silver, and here | brought in my 
washing bluing, and what a lovely blue! 
This on the little dry flowers of the lace 


makes silver and blue flowers delicate- 
and lovely. The marigolds all gold, the 
poppy pod a light blue touched with 


gold, the thistle a deep gold, grasses and 
grains a brilliant red or blue, and be- 
hold a winter pot—a basket of flowers 
that will delight anyone on a winter’s 
day. 

I did not put mine in a vase but in a 
“pottery pot” and that with 10 cents 
worth of enamel was a thing of beauty. 
I did my pottery piece in old blue and 
gold enamel. 

This is a great work for the children 
to do, to gather the dead flower pods, 
etc., and it also gives a child an oppor- 
tunity to put forth any artistic ability he 
or she may have. It is lovely to look 
at and the cost can be within reason. 

MAY GILMORE LEE. 


Remember the Old Folks 


Te ONE old lady, who has several 
daughters and sons to write to each 
week, I am sending a package of stamped 
envelopes with the printed return card 
upon them, and the paper to go with them. 


For another old lady I have silvered a 
long, pretty pine cone, and planted in a 
small red pot of dirt, and in the close 
scales of the cone, I have slipped dimes, 
to the number of a dollar. She will like 
that. 

For a friend’s grandfather, I have in 
mind a box of good old-fashioned mints. 
They are easily made, are favorites, 
because they are soft, and not indigesti- 


ble. 


A box of talcum, all dressed up in 


Christmas style will go to another dainty 
old friend, and a small box of the mints 
will accompany it. 


It does not take much money, to make 
the old folks happy. Do not buy the same 
old thing year after year. And no mat- 
ter to whom you give, give something 
to the elderly. Remember, it may be 
your estate, some day! F. A. R. 


CLOTHES FOR THE FARM 
WOMAN 











The Graysons Give Kimonos 


“AAOTHER, what you 
give me for Christmas?” 
said, half laughing and half expecting a 
rebuff. 
“Why, dear? 
ial you want?’ 
“Yes, Mother, I want a pretty 
kimono,” she replied. “In fact every 
member of the family needs one.” 


are 


Is there anything espec- 


Mrs. Grayson gave a little sigh and 
looked thoughtful. 


“T have a suggestion, Mother; will you 
consider it and not laugh?” 


Mrs. Grayson crossed the room to the 
girl, put her arm around her and said, 
“When did I ever laugh at my daughter ?” 


“Well, it’s this, Mother. Let's make 
Dad a bathrobe from that brown wool 
blanket and let’s use the red and black 
check blanket to make one for Dan. I 
saw a good one, number 1618 or 2216 in 
The Progressive Farmer pattern book. 
Then if we have no money for ours, let’s 
rip up every old dress that has any good 
in it; let us wash and combine the 
woolen materials, bleach and re-dye the 
cotton ones and make kimonos for each 
member of the family.” 


“It’s an unusual house that has 
some old material that can be com- 
bined,’ Mrs. Grayson declared, “and 


even if we do have to buy something 





going to | 
Mary | 





not 


new for them it will not be as much as 


the cost of one new one.” 


“T want mine a brilliant red,” said 
Mary. 
“You shall have it,” declared her 
mother. 





2300—Style Suitable for Stout Figures.— 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
4% inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards of 40-inch material. 
The hot iron transfer pattern 730 
(blue and yellow), 15 cents extra. 

2566—Dress With Jabot.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 1% yards 
of 16-inch contrasting. 

2875—Pretty New Style—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 
of 4#-inch material with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 


or coin (coin preferred). 


and evening wear during the winter. 


ve Farmer. 


Our Pattern Department 





Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
i It contains embroidery’ designs and nine picture 
dresemaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern Department, 
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2337—Child’s Rompers.—Cut in sizes %, 

2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 years. Size 4 
requires 24% yards of 36-inch material 
with ¥% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

2581—One-piece Sports Dress.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 3%-inch contrasting. 

2315—Costume Slip.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% reqmres 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with 134 yards 
of ribbon. The hot iron transfer 
pattern 713 (blue only) costs 15 cents 
extra. 
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VALUE— 
not just 
yourmoney’s 
worth — but 
real honest 
value that will 
bring you back 
year after year for more 
Hanes Winter Under- 
wear. 

Wear a suit of HANES for 
just one day and you'll know 
why no other underwear, at 
anything like the price, can 
touch HANES. 

You'll say HANES gives 
you more real comfort, in- 
doors or out, working or 
playing, than any winter 
underwear you ever wore. 
It wears longer too, and it’s 
absolutely guaranteed — 
every thread, stitch and 
button. 


(19) 
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Go to your 
store and ask 
for HANES. 
If you can’t 
get it there, write 
us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 
Hanes Winter Underwear 
comes in three weights 
for men; union suits and 
shirts and drawers. You'll 
know it instantly by the 
famous red label. Have a 
suit of HANES ready for the 
first snappy day and feel the 
difference. 

For boys, HANES Winter 
Underwear comes in two 
weights, heavy and extra 
heavy. Union suits only. 
Sizes 2 to 16 years. 2 to 4 
year sizes with drop seats. 
Also knee length and short 
sleeves. The same un- 
equalled values that are 
found in the men’s sizes. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 








HANES 
Five Famous 
. 
Points 

Hanes Collar- 

z ettes are cut to 

D size. A 40 suit 

has @ 40 collar- 

ette. Won't roll or 

pucker. Protects the 

chest from cold draughts 

and lets the top-shirt 
lie smooth. 

‘ Hanes Cuffs 
won't pull off. 
They snug the 
wrist. ein- 

forced on the end to 
prevent raveling and 
gaping. Sleeves are 
exact length — not 
uneven. 
Hanes Elastic 
Shoulders give 
with every move- 
ment, because 
they’re made with @ 
service-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 
Hanes Closed 
Crotch soa? 
STAYS closed. 
Double gusset in 
thigh another comfort 
feature. Crotch can’t 
bind, for Hanes is fitted 
by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as chest. 
Hanes Elastic 
Ankles never 
bunch over the 
shoe-tops. No 
ugly pucker showing 
ander the socks. One 
leg is exactly the same 
length as the other. 
They're mates! 
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people. 


tricity at a lower cost. 


seventy per cent. 


To extend greater benefits of electricity to 
agriculture is the problem now being 
studied by fifteen state committees, co- 
operating with the national committee on 
the Relation of Electricity to Agricul- 
ture. The Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture is composed of 





ae ee 
Freedom and Control 


Without some freedom, life is forever stunted. 
Restrict the growth and nourishment of any plant 
too much, and see what happens. And human ene 
terprise is but another kind of plant—it must be 
nourished. It must be free to grow. 


This does not mean that we must let our fields run 
wild—there must be law and order. 
light and power industry is no exception to this 
rule. With public regulation ofrates and stand- 
ards of electric service, the industry is effectively 
controlled, and its future lies in the hands of the 


The electric 


Encouragement is necessary if an industry is to 
grow—a return upon the money spent to build it, 
sufficient to encourage the furnishing of money for 
further building. Because this has been recognized 
by the public regulators, new capital has been ob- 
tainable as needed, enabling the industry, through 
the use of improved equipment, to produce elec- 


The result has been a reduction in the price paid for 
electric service by the public during a period when 
the general cost of living has increased more than 


Both freedom and control are possible in the wise 
regulation of a public service industry. 


economists and engineers representing the 
U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureaw 
Federation, National Grange, Ame. 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 
Elstric Light Association. 


If you are interested in this work write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and50doses - 13c PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 








PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
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—+4LORIDA 
DAYTONA PARK ACRES 


Adjoin the city limits of Daytona 
Beach and are twenty minutes from 
the finest beach in the world. 


5 to 640 Acre 


tracts immediately adjoining our re- 
cently sold subdivisions and are suit- 
able for further subdividing, farming 
or holding. 





} Daytona Park Development Co. 


aaa Daytona Beach, Fla. 


A Take Orders For 
Pe Monuments / 
Think of ones $15 to $50 commission for 
sim ply taking one monumentorder! Our 3,500 
agents make $50 to $150 monthly IN SPARE 
TIME. Youcan dothe same by simply show- 
ing our catalog of marble and grealee monu- 


ments and sending us the orders given you by 
friends and relatives. Write for details teday! 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Company 
216 Confederate Ave., Room 323 ATLANTA, GA. 


CUT WINTER FUEL 2 
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Winter Time and Christmas 
Df4* Boys and Girls:— 

All of us enjoy whistling up the 
Bob White in the summertime and see- 
ing him suddenly peep out from some 
clump of grass or bushes, but how many 
of you have ever tried to fool any of 
the birds during the winter? Have you 
ever gone down on some thick, brushy 
swamp on a cold winter day and listened 
to a whistled “jo-ree, jo-ree,” for two 
or three minutes? Well, you can have a 
lot of fun whistling “jo-ree”. back at 
him for that’s what he is—joree or 
towhee. Sometimes he’ll doubt you and 
then again he'll decide that maybe after 
all it’s all right. 

Then the redbird or cardinal has a 
way of getting on the topmost limb of 
some black gum or elder and whistling 
out a cheerful “Bert, bert, bert, cheu— 
blue whortle, blue whortle, blue whortle. 
Tuu, tuu, tuu,” that the mockingbird 
as well as boys and girls often mimic. 
The shrill, piercing “Sree, sree, sree” of 
the red-tailed hawk is a note you can 
hear on rainy, winter days as he soars 
high above. 

And if you think you're really getting 
proficient, try that carol of the meadow 
lark or field lark just once. We can’t 
tell you how it sounds. You'll have to 
get out and learn it for yourself. How 
many others do our bird enthusiasts 
know? 

Of course, we’re all looking forward 
to Christmas. Who isn’t? Chocolate 
cake and potato custard and _ baked 
chicken and rabbit hunts and socials 
are things we never want to miss. But 
in all our planning, let’s try to make it 
a happy season for everybody. 

UNCLE P. F. 


Feed the Winter Birds 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HIS is the time of year when the mem- 
bers of the Audubon societies are 
urging people to feed the birds. 

There seems to be a belief in many 
places in the North that there are no 
birds in winter except the English spar- 
row, on whom no one wastes much sym- 
pathy in cold weather or in hot. 

We have many birds with us in winter 
and we can have them as neighbors if 
we will tempt them to become familiar 
with us. Everybody blessed with land 
enough to make a back yard can gather 
feathered friends about them in winter 
if they will take the means to do it. A 
big piece of suet wired to the branch of 
a tree will bring nuthatches, chickadees, 
juncos, woodpeckers, blue jays, knights, 
and a half dozen other species of birds 
to the board which is spread for them. 
The -birds have some means of finding 
out quickly where the feast is prepared 
and they will flock to it daily. 

The suet should be supplemented by a 
diet of grain. Cracked corn, wheat, and 





ordinary bird seed are favorite proven- 
der with most of our winter birds. 
A small open box half filled with grain 
will keep a dozen birds happy and well 
fed for a week. 
The man who is kind to the feathered 
folk is paid for his pains. In the course 
of the winter he will see birds that he 
never saw before. It may be that the 
American crossbill or the pine grosbeak 
in its flaming coat will come to warm 
his winter landscape for him. It costs 
little or nothing to feed the birds in 
winter and they are good company. 
JOHN K. McMULLEN. 
Franklin County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—In a letter attached to 
his story when it came into our office 
John said, “If you feed the birds in win- 
ter they will help you in*the spring.” A 
great number of the birds are our closest 





friends, while others are our enemies, dstor’s Note—Who wouldn't want 


Isn’t it a very helpful thing to encourage 
those that are our friends? 


A Modern Poetry Scrapbook 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
URING the spring school term of 
1925, our English teacher, Miss Irene 
Redding, required each of her eighth 
grade pupils, section A, to make a mod- 
ern poetry scrapbook. 

Each of us purchased a 5- or 10-cent 
notebook in which we pasted any poems 
written since 1915, and painted or pasted 
a picture by each illustrating it. 

On each page of my notebook I pasted 
a poem clipped from some magazine, 
many of them from The Progressive 
Farmer. I illustrated each poem by a 
hand sketched picture which I painted 
with ordinary water colors. By M. 
Prescott Montague’s poem, ‘Easter 
Rain” I painted the picture of a little 
girl holding a large parasol; a man 





HOLD ’IM, LONNIE 
Lonnie McPherson, of Alamance Coun- 
ty, N. C., sent us this picture and we take 
it it is he and his calf in the picture. 


plowing in a large field by “The Plow,” 
by R. H. Harne; and the picture of a 
window in which is seen a pot of red 
geraniums, by M. A. Clark’s “Red 
Geraniums.” 

Near the last of the book, just before 
the table of contents, is my own original 
poem, “The Girl of Yesterday” illus- 
trated by an old-fashioned girl holding 
a dainty nosegay. The backs are cov- 
ered with thick brown paper and on the 
front is the picture of an old woman 
and a little girl turning through the pages 
of an old scrapbook. 

MELBA SPARKS. 


Editor’s Note-—We are glad to see you 
cultivating your love for poetry and art. 
A love for the beautiful will keep you 
contented even though everything else 
should go wrong. The boys and girls 
who do not love and read poetry are 
missing a part of life; they are not. liv- 
ing life in its fullness. 


Driving a Calf 


| HAVE had lots of pets such as dogs, 
goats, and pigs, but the one I like best 
is “Buck,” a Jersey calf. Mother gave 
him to me when he was small. I would 
rope him and keep him off when Sister 
milked his mother. He would run to me 
every morning for me to rope him. Af- 
ter the milking was over, I would drive 
him to the pasture. After awhile he 
grew so gentle that I could ride his back, 
and as he grew older I could put a sad- 
dle on him and ride him to the mailbox 
and other places. 

I made a cart of old buggy wheels 
and hitched him to it. At first he would 
lie down, but he soon got used to it and 
worked just like a horse. I could drive 
other children around and we had lots 
of fun. I have a plow I can hitch him 
to and he plows just like a mule. I 
have had lots of offers, from other chil- 
dren who wanted to buy him, but I 
wouldn’t sell him for anything. 


CLYDE WILLIAMS. 
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Reports quick recovery from bruises and strain 


HURTS HIP IK 
FALL FROM TREE 


Bruises and strain quickly 
helped by simple treatment 


A simple home treatment, used at 
once, will greatly hasten recovery 
from bruises, strains, and sprains. 

Hundreds of people from all over 
the country have taken the trouble to 
write of the truly remarkable results 
they have got from using it. 

A young woman writes from Bush- 
nell’s Basin, Monroe County, N. Y., 
that while she was picking cherries, 
the branch of the tree on which she 
was standing, broke and gave her a 
bad fall. 

“T suffered agony,” she says, “but 
I used Sloan’s Liniment, and it re- 
lieved the pain right away. Now I 
don’t feel it at all.” 

Sloan’s gets results because it 
doesn’t just deaden pain; it gets at 
the cause. 

Right to the place that hurts it 
brings a healing stream of fresh 
blood. Quickly and surely it breaks up 
congestion, drives away pain. So 
clean and easy to use, too. Get a 
bottle today. All druggists—35 cents. 











SHRUBS AND VINES 
Increase Property Values 


A good lawn, well placed 
shrubs and vines beautify 


the home ground; and, 
what’s better, increase the 
money value of the property. 


SOUTHERN 
PLANTING FACTS 


our new booklet, describes the 
best for improving southern 
home grounds. It tells when, 
where and how to use them. 
Fruits for home or commercial 
orchards are also described. 
A free copy awaits your letter 
or post-card. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 


The largest growers of 
Citrus Trees the world o 


Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
We have no agents 21-26 

















PEANUTS 


SEED OR ROASTING FARMERS STOCK 
Alabama or North Carolina running variety, 96 
Ibs. $4.75. Small White Spanish, 96 Ibs. 50, 
f.o.b here. Cash with order. No order accepted 
for less than 96 Ibs. 


GOFF MERCANTILE Co. 





| to keep a calf like Clyde's! We believe 
this letter is going to start a lot of our 
young folks to training and breaking in 
calves. 


Games for the Turkey Party 


numbér each and pin them on the 
wall. Give each guest a piece of card- 
board and pencil to write the names of 
the different varieties of fowl opposite 
the numbers on the cards. 
After this contest have a feather hunt. 
Write questions on little strips of paper, 
number them, and paste each one on the 


stem of a feather. Hide the feathers 
around the room. When the feathers 
are all found let the guests line up as 
they did at the old-fashioned spelling 
match. The guest who_holds question 


number one reads the question and gives 
his answer. If the answer is wrong, the 
feather should be passed down the line 
until some one answers correctly. Then 
number one steps out of the line and 
question number two is read. If there is 
a question which not one in the line can 
answer, those who failed and left the 
line may try again. The one holding the 
most feathers at the end of the contest 
should be given a prize. 


1. What is the most troublesome European 


bird? Turkey. 

2. Name the largest African fowl. Guinea. 
3. What fowl] screams the loudest in the 
United States of America? Eagle. 

4. What is the most attractive fowl of 


Plymouth Rock. 
Rhode Island 


Massachusetts? 
5. Name the best read fowl. 
Red. 
6. What 


most easily? 


fowl’s name may be written the 
Wyandotte. 

7. Name some fowls that are apt to stray. 
Two loose (Toulouse) geese. 


8 What fowl is the most inquisitive? 
Peekin’ duck (Pekin). 

9. What disagreeable fowl once inhabited 
Cuba? Spanish. 


10. What fowl came near being a hoodoo? 
Houdan. 

11. What fowl are distasteful to 
Mother Carey’s chickens. 

12. What task might be given the football 
(Cochin) chickens. 


coach? Coachin’ 


Some suitable dishes for the menu are 
pressed chicken, deviled eggs, feather 
cake iced and decorated with corn candy, 
and bonbons in egg cases. 


RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


HAT relation 
step? 
2. What are the 
in the world? 














is a door mat to a door 


most unsociable things 


3. Why do carpenters believe there is no 
such thing as stone? 


4. What will 


5. Why should roosters be the 
birds known? 
6. What insect does the blacksmith manu- 
facture? 
Answers to Last Week’s Riddles 

1. Because they are so often found in school. 
2. Though it has no head or tail, it has a 
foot at each end. 3. Croak. 4. Because she 
tries to get rid of her weeds. 5. Because 
when exposed to fire they both run. 6. None, 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Ine. 


Each Other, One Another, 
Either, Any, Neither, None 
ROPERLY, 
be used of only one pair of persons 
or things which stand in relation, and 
the term one another only of more than 
two such persons or things. Thus, we 
may say, “The two friends presented 
gifts to each other,” but not “to one 
another”; “all of the nations of the 
earth should dwell in amity with one an- 
other,” not, “with each other.” There 
are, however, authorities on grammar 
who hold that the two phrases may be 
used interchangeably ; for example, Lind- 
ley Murray says, “Two negatives in Eng- 
lish destroy one another.” 

A similar distinction is made by gram- 
marians between either and any, and be- 
tween neither and none. Either and 
nezther apply to two; any and none to 


make pies inquisitive? 


smoothest 











the term each other is to 











sailors? 


UT pictures from a poultry catalog, | 
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Which house would you! 


rather live in 
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These are pictures of the same house — 
Lead paint makes the difference 


(= house is ugly, shabby, 
paint-hungry. The surface 
is deteriorating rapidly. Rain, 
snow and sun beat down on un- 
protected wood. Soon rotted steps, 
window sashes and porch pillars 
will need repainting, replacing. 
The entire house is in danger. 

There’s a way to preserve this 
house for years to come for your- 
self and your children—to save re- 
pairs—to make it look as it does 
in the picture on the right. Cover 
the surface with lead paint. 


The weather cannot harm wood- 
en surfaces that are completely 
covered with lead paint—and are 
kept adequately covered. Lead paint 
has been used for generations. It 
is pure white-lead, made from the 
metal, lead. It gives complete 
protection to non-metallic surfaces 
and makes farm property look 
like new again. 


What paint to use 


If you follow the example of thou- 
sands of farmers, as well as prop- 
erty owners in towns and cities, 
you will cover the exterior 











































finishes of unusual beauty at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. They make 
paint that, like Dutch Boy whit 
lead and linseed oil, can be tinted 
to any color to carry out distine 
tive decorative schemes of great 
charm. 


Dutch Boy red-lead gives full 
protection to metal against rust 
just as Dutch Boy white-lead doe 
to non-metallic surfaces. Use it 
for metal gutters, railings, im 
plements and machinery, espe 
cially if the implements and ma 
chinery have to be kept or used i 
the open. 


Free book on painting 


The ‘‘Handy Book on Painting’ 
is a little booklet full of paint in 
formation and formulas. It tell 
you in a simple way just where 
paint should be used, how paint 
should be mixed, and so on. It i 
a storehouse of interesting infor 
mation and is sent free on request 


Dutch Boy white-lead, Dute 
Boy red-lead and Dutch Boy flat 
ting oil are made by National Lead 

Company who also make 





of your property with Dutch 
Boy white-lead. 


Dutch Boy white-lead is 
pure white-lead. Mixed with 
pure linseed oil it makes a 
paint that is impervious to 
the attacks of air and mois- 




















lead products for practicall 
every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, indust 
and daily life. The Dute 
Boy trademark shown here 
is the company’s guaranteé 
of products of the highest 








ture. This paint will prevent 
your farm house from being 
listed among the five and a 
half million in the United 
States that are deteriorating 
from lack of paint. It will 
keep your home and farm 
buildings safe, clean and 
fresh for years to come. 
For interior walls, ceilings 
and woodwork Dutch Boy 
white-lead and Dutch Boy 


flatting oil give protective Street. 


Sia oe os 


This Dutch Boy 
trademark is 
on every pack- 
age of Dutch 
Boy white-lead, 
Jlatting oil 
and red-lead 
and is a guar- 
antee of excep- 
tional purity. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPAN 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Bui 
116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 6 
Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; 
Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 F. 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bro. Co., : 
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quality. 

If you would like to kno 
more about any particul 
form or use of lead, or need 
special information about) 
any use of lead, write to oum 
nearest branch. 
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Big to Pull Stum 


The Easiest, Quickest and Cheapest 
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gen, Oxygen, 
With Nitrogen Phos- 
4 we HERCULES § =" 
B.A. FULLER Steet— M| Calcium, fron. 
Hirer Stump Puller | vasienny | 
making crops. 
Make Big Money in spare time pulling stumps with the Hercules. © Write for 
ieee ce Gibsdoe nS Secoot "Thiaks af ith Biisoe fost clear ous 


pays foritself. Wm. Nelson, Kan., cleared 
his farm, made $2000 clearing others, then sold his Hercules. The 
Hercules is a Money-Maker—all over, for thousands of owners. It 
will be for you, too. 


“Beats Dynamite—Cheaper—Gets All the Roots” 
So wrote J. K. Detwiller, Bristol, Ind., about’ the Hercules. Thou- 
sands of others, includi W. P. Blain, Kan. Agric. College and 
A. H. Wright, Okla. Agric. School, say practically the same thing. 


Hand or Horse-Power Machines 


| Complete—no extra parts to buy or make. Both have practical 
labor-saving, time-saving, money-saving features. The fastest, easiest- 
ting stump pullers I have ever been able to offer. Will handle 


Only 10% down 
brings any Her- 
cules at once on 
Easy Payments. 





| any job of stump pulling—big or little—atlowest cost. 1926 models 
mow ready. Iron! Guarantee Against Breakage. 30 Days’ Trial. 


Get My Special Money-Saving Offer 

10% down brings you any Hercules on casy payments. Quickly “, 
pays for itself with your earnings. The Hercules will pull any stump, 
any size and any place, cheaper and quicker. Dependable! Let me 
show you the easiest, surest way to make spare time pay Big 
Earnings with the Hercules,"Send name and address, No money. 
" I will mail Free Catalog with 
details and my special low- 
price, casy-payment offer for 
a limited time only. Write 


Quick—Today! 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
1613 29th St., Centerville, lowa 










Get Free Book and details 
of my easy payment plan 
down, balance easy 


payments. 








Buy the Chopper that cuts 
... and keeps on cutting 


WN achopper that cuts instead 
of mashing, grinding, tearing and 
squeezing. 

In the kitchen make meat dishes, 
salads, fish balls, mince meat, etc., 
that retain all their deliciousness— 
because the juices are not squeezed 
out. 

On the farm, make sausage that 

looks better, tastes better, and sells 
faster. Because all the meat, sinew 
and gristle are cut into even, appetiz- 
: ing morsels. 
Buyan “Enterprise”—thechopper 
with the sharp steel knife that 
revolves against a perforated steel plate. 
Be sure that it is the gen- 
uine “Enterprise” Meat- 
and-Food Chopper. 

Your dealer has it. 













No.5—Family Size. 
With table 
clamp. Cuts 
1% Ibs. per 
minute, $3.25 
















“Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer, 
Lard and Fruit Press 


‘ Every year more farmers are stuff- 
on Rae Sausage inte casings and 
ing it in town for good prices. 
They are making and selling lard 
ata good profit, too. 

This “‘Enterprise’’ Machine does 
both jobs for you. Makes an ideal 
fruit and jelly press, a 
also. Lasts a lifetime. P 






No. 12—Farm Size. With 4 
legs. Cuts 3 Ibs. per 
minute . $5.00 

No. 10—Same as No. 12, but 
with table clamp in- 
stead of 4 legs. Cuts 
3lbs.per minute,$5.50 


RISE 


No.25—4-qt. size, $10.50 
No.31—6-qt. size, $11.50 
Neo.35—8-qt. size, $12.50 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Six Timely Orchard Pointers 


S 


PRAY all fruit trees as soon as pos- 
sible lubricating emulsion. 
This 
almost everywhere we 
find fruit trees. 

? 


very 


with oil 


This is to control San Jose scale. 
present 


pest is 
Except where a 
large quantity 
of lubricating oil 
emulsion to be 
used, it will be found 
advisable to buy it 
ready prepared. It 
will be cheaper in the 
long run and it nat- 
urally is more thor- 
oughly madeby 
manufacturers with special equipment for 
the work than is possible on a small 


1s 





| scale at home. 


3. Add Bordeaux mixture to the lubri- 
cating oil emulsion when spraying peach 
trees. It will kill the peach leaf curl 
This disease is present in most 
of the South and spores winter over on 
the peach twigs. Therefore the use of 
Bordeaux is highly desirable. 


4. It probably 
Bordeaux to the 
lubricating oil 
emulsion for all 
fruit trees for vari- 
ous kinds of these 
spores that pass 
the winter on the 
twigs and the 
branches. The Bor- 
deaux will kill any 
of these. It is 
comparatively © in- 
expensive, and can 
be added to the 
lubricating oil 


advisable to add 


1S 


emulsion and ap- $ 
plied at the same 
time, thus killing 


two birds with one 
stone. 


5. Keep the prun- 
ing tools sharp. 
This not only has- 
tens the work but will make the cut 
smoother, and thereby lessen the chances 
of rot spores getting started. 


Lengthening the White Part 
of Green Onions 


“IN October, I planted several bushels 

of onion sets for early green onions. 
How can I increase the white part of 
the onion? I find that the longer the 
white part, the better they sell.” 


POTATOES LIKE 


but medium in size, 
and uniform in shape. 


Certainly, the white or bleached part 
of the green onion is best liked and it 
perfectly natural that the consumer 
likes those which have a long white 
part. The length of this white part 
can be increased by working the 
soil to the onion. Pull the soil up to 
the onion gradually as cultivation is 
given. In this way, it is easy to have 
the white part five to seven inches long. 
Don't try to put too much of the dirt up 
to the onion at once, but gradually in- 
crease it so that at pulling time it will 
be five to seven inches long. 


1s 


To Destroy Mealy Bug on 
Potted Plants 


. ¥Y POTTED plants are covered with 

a whitish looking substance, which 
I think is mealy bug. What is the best 
way of controlling this pest?” 


The mealy bug is a very common enemy 
of potted plants, especially succulent ones 
like geraniums, etc. This bug is cover- 
ed with a bunch of cottony threads which 
serves as a protection. A good method of 
control is to scrape all of them off that 
you can and then spray with nicotine sul- 
phate. Use a teaspoonful to a gallon of 
water, in which a piece of soap the size 
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THESE BRING THE 
HIGH PRICES 

Note that they are not abnormally large, 

smooth, f 





of an egg has been dissolved A _ smal 
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hand spray pump, or what is known as 
a hand atomizer, is inexpensive and will 
serve this purpose all right. 


How to Set Dewberry Plants 


“| WANT to set 3,000 dewberry plants 

How far apart should they be set? 
What kind and how much fertilizer 
Should I use per acre? Should they be 
allowed to run on the ground or staked? 
My soil is sandy.” 


Set the plants five feet apart each way. 
Lay off the rows in checks, both ways, 
and set the plants in the checks. This 
will enable you to cultivate both ways. 
Stake the plants. Let them grow up five 
or six feet high. Tie them with a soft 
cotton twine at two or three different 
places on the stake. 


Making Rose Cuttings 


WANT to make several hundred cut- 

tings from some of my fine rose 
bushes. What is the best way of mak- 
ing them?” 


Use wood of the past season's growth, 
from branches that 
are from half the 
size of a lead pen- 
cil up to the size 
of a pencil or 
slightly larger. 
Make the cuttings 
seven to 10 inches 
long, cutting off at 
the big end just 
below a joint, and 
at the upper end, 
half an inch or an 
inch above bud. 
Plant in the open 
during fall or early 
winter. Plant so 
that all is covered 
except the top bud 
Let this be just 
above the surface 
of the ground 
Mulch with well 
manure, leaves, grass 
or anything of this kind, immediatel) 
after planting. Put them in rows 2% 
to three feet wide so as to permit culti- 
vation the following season. Put the 
cuttings four to six inches apart. 


free of cuts, 


rotted stable 


Hard Freeze Injures Apples 


“TOES it injure apples for them to 
freeze while on the tree?” 


A light freeze will do very little harm 
to apples while hanging on the trees, but 
if the temperature drops to around 23 
to 25 degrees, damage is likely to result. 
A temperature of 26 degrees would 
probably do very little harm. Do not 
pick or handle apples while they are 
frozen. 


Borers in Pecan Trees 


‘| HAVE a young pecan orchard that 
is infested with borers. Several of 

the trees have already died. Give me a 

formula for controlling this pest.” 

The borer especially likes pecan wood 
that is in a more or less weakened con- 
dition. Therefore, keep the trees in as 
vigorous a growing condition as possible 
by providing an abundance of plant food 
and moisture. Cultivate thoroughly at 
the right season of the year. Cut out 
and destroy any wood that the borers 
have already killed. Go over the trees 
three or four times a year and dig out 
the borers with a knife. A still bette: 
method is to put a medicine dropper ful! 
of carbon disulphide in each of the holes 
made by the borers and stop it up with 
clay, putty, or other sticky substance to 
hold in the fumes of this material. 

we mw 

TRIED doing without your paper, and 

everything went wrong.—Mrs. T. L. 
Adams, Iredell County, N. C. 
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With Carolinas- Virginia Horticulturists 


How Virginia Inspects Apples 
T= Virginia State 


on apples is attracting 
other parts of the country. 


inspection servic« 


attention in 


This service consists of furnishing cac 
member of a group of growers with a 
rubber stamp, to be used on the barrel: 


This that the lot has been 
packed under state 
certain grade requirement Che inspec 
tor assigned to the 
group of 
frequently 
the apples are being 
ance with the requirements of the grades 
marked, permits the growers to continue 
using the stamp. If the apples which lh 
finds packed do not comply with the re 


stamp states 


supervision and meets 
» 


territory of such 


growers visits packing houses 


and as long as he believes 


packed in c ympli- 


quirements as marked, the grower is no 


longer permitted to use the 


Will Early Cabbage Pay in 
1926? 

“IS THERE any 

prices being paid for early cabbage 

next spring? Do you advise am increase 
or decrease in acreage?” 

From January through May the com 
mercial supply of cabbage depends on 
the quantity stored in the late cabbage 
states or Northern states and on_ the 
production of winter and spring cabbage 
in the Southern states. 


tamp 


indication of good 


The acreage in the Northern states is 
reported by the Department of Agricul 
ture as 3 per cent less than in 1924, 
with the condition of the crop 10 per 
cent under last year but about the sanx 
as the average for the last four years. 

The estimate of the crop in the North- 
ern states is placed at 244,200 tons, a 
decrease of 20 per cent compared with 
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1924. This will be sufficient, according 
to the report, to supply ordinary market 
demands until nearly as late in the season 
is usual, so that the quantity of North- 
ern cabbage available for seems 
likely to be nearly up to the 
during the last three years. 


While much depends on weather, 
prices, etc., during the next few months, 
present conditions and the upward trend 
during recent years seem to indicate 
that growers of early cabbage will have 
to market their 1926 crop in competition 
with shipments of 4,000 to 5,000 cars of 
stored cabbage moving from the late 
cabbage states after January 1. Records 
of this movement in the last few years 
indicate that between 50 and 60 per cent 
of the stored cabbage may be expected 
to move during January and 30 to 35 


storage 
average 


A THRIVING APPLE ORCHARD, NELSON COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


per cent during February. About 10 per 
cent moves in March and only a few 
cars in April and May. 

No one knows what volume the South 
will produce for winter and spring de- 
The indications now are that 
cabbage than ever before will be 
for distribution in late winter 
and early spring. Competition — will 
probably be sharp between Northern cab 
bage—in January and February in_ the 
South, and in April and May in _ the 
North. To meet this competition suc 
cessfully the Southern crop must not be 
above normal in production and it must 
be of good quality, secured from high 
acre yields and delivered in an orderly 
and uniform way on selected markets. 
Our state marketing bureaus should be 
frequently consulted. 


liveries. 
more 
produced 


that high prices ar 
now indicated for the Southern spring 
crop. We do that conservative 
plantings yielding higher quality on fewer 


We do not belic ve 


belic ve 


acres will insure good prices if deliveries 
iT¢ orde rly 


How Old Are the Oldest Pe- 
cans, Figs and Scuppernongs ? 
a™ JUND our homes, whether we live 

in town or in the country, there ar« 


rly always parts of the yard and gar 
den put to no profitable or pleasure-giv- 
Chese places are given 


ing use. ugly 


ver to rubbish and weeds, and the soil 
fertile. Such places are often 
ideal for growing three of our long-lived 


hecomes 
ruits—figs, scuppernongs and pecans 

How long does a fig bush or a scupper- 
nong wine or a pecan tree live? We 
should like our readers to write and tell 
us about the oldest of these they know 
md tell us something of their history 

Twenty years ago the writer ate figs 
from a tree that had been planted four 
generations the war with 
Mexico. Scuppernong vines more than a 
hundred years old are now bearing heavy 
crops. anyone know of a pecan 
tree a hundred years old? 


ago—be fore 


Does 


One or more fig trees in the corners of 
the garden or yard, a scuppernong vine, 
an Eden and a Flowers muscadine vine 
in odd places, and a Stuart or Schley 
for a shade tree will give more 
positive assurance of abundant and con 
tinuous crops of delicious fruits of tree 
and vine than anything else imaginable. 
These three everlasting bearers of fruit 
are more than worth having and if we 
plant them now and give them a good 
start, what a heritage for the generations 
yet to come! 


pecan 




















ouble Service Soles 
and "Hardy-Hide’ Uppers 


cA Shoe that looks good, feels 





“DOUBLE SERVICE’ GOLE 


Heat—cold—stones nor wet 
have any effect on the Double- 
Service sole of this shoe. Get 
a pair for your roughest work. 


Free-! 


Send your name ard 
address, and we will 
mail you a watch-fob 
size sample of 
Hide leather and give 
you the name of your 
nearest LION BRAND 

ealer. Address 





service. 











fine ~ and wears like “sixty” 


From the big heavy triple-thread stitch- 
ing in the Hardy-Hide uppers, down to the 
wear - resisting Double - Service soles, this 
shoe is every inch a—‘‘Man’s shoe.” It 
knows no limit in punishment—nor does it 
set a quota on service! Long after you've 
expected it to give away, it continues to 
hold its shape and give you good satisfying 


That Double - Servite sole keeps 


out dampness—doggedly resisting wear and 
stoutly holding the shoe in shape. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 






















! 


S. J. MEEK’S SON 
622 G. Street, N. W. Washington, D.C. 





2211 Lady Street 
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WARFORD SALES CO. OF S&S. C. 


Please send me full information—without obligation on my part. 


You Can Choose 
9 WhenYou 
* Geta Tee 


3 
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L 
You wouldn’t eriter a plow horse in a race, ° 
would you? And you wouldn’t plow witha g 
. pacer either. - 
The plow horse is built from the ground up § 
for putting everything he’s got into the collar, @ 
and the race horse is built for getting over @ 
the ground. ey 
That is why Warford has developed two dif- @ 
ferent types of Tee Transmissions for the @ 
Farmer’s Ford Truck. You may need brute 
pulling power and your neighbor may require @ 
But you may both equip your Fords @ 

with the Warford Tee—and ha a 
what you want. iJ 
Both of the Tees are built on the same exclu- - 
sive design that permits you to shift gears at 
any speed, with the clutch in if you like. The s 
difference is in the relative sizes of the gears, 
so that one gives you 100% increase in pull- e 
ing power, and the other 30% increase in 
road speed. Py 
Do you want a heavy duty truck or a speed a 
truck—at one third the standard price?’ You gy 
are the boss. Why not look them both over? a 
a 

@ 

a 

w 

a 
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Send the coupon for full information. 
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Warford 


AUXILIARY 


AN SMISSION 


HALL-WARFORD COMPANY 
5-7 West First Street Charlotte, N.C. 


Columbus, S.C. 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN”? and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Headache Neuralgia Colds 


Pain Toothache 


Neuritis 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


Accept only “Bayer” package 





Safe 


. which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








PANACEA 


puts hens 







in laying trim 


Put your hen in laying trim 
—then you have a laying hen 


You WANT music in your poultry 
yard—song, scratch, cackle. 

You want an industrious hen— 
a hen that will get off her roost 
winter mornings, ready to scratch 
for her breakfast. 

A fat, lazy hen may be all right 
for pot-pie, but for egg-laying— 
never! . 

Add Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
to the ration daily, and see the 
change come over your flock. 

See the combs and wattles turn 


red. 
See them begin to cheer up and 
hop around. See the claws begin 
dig in. 
That’s when you get eggs. 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 
eat in six months. 

There’s a right-size package for 
every flock. 


100 hens the 12-lb. pkg. 











500 hens the 100-lb. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 



















REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


DrHess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
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$100 in Prizes for 1925 Farm 
Experience Letters 


NEW year is approaching—a year 

when we shall all do better than 
ever before. Let’s resolve to profit from 
our own mistakes, failures, and suc- 
cesses, and also help others from our 
experiences. 

With this thought in mind The Pro- 
gressive Farmer offers $100 in prizes 
for the best letters from subscribers on 
“Mistakes and Successes in My 1925 
Farming”—$25 asa first cash prize, $15 as 
a second prize, $10 third and 10 prizes 
of $5 each for the 10 next best letters 
and cash payments for all other letters 
we can print. 

In writing these letters jot down on 
one sheet any mistakes or successes in 
farm management, farm crops, fertilizers, 
cultivation, etc. On another sheet jot 
down any successes or mistakes with 
livestock, dairying or poultry. 

On another sheet list any mistakes or 
successes with orchard, garden or truck 
crops. 

Report any mistake even if it is only 
one, any success even if it is oniy one 
that you think should help others, writ- 
ing definitely, briefly, exactly. Your name 
will not be printed if you wish it omit- 
ted but your name and address should ap- 
pear on each sheet for our information. 

Tell us just how you made any mis- 
take and how others may avoid. Tell us 
just how you made any success and how 
others may achieve it. No special limit 
to the length of these letters is fixed but 





ext month 


the subscribers who tell the most in the 
fewest words will get the prizes. Mail 
all letters by December 19 and look out 
| for many of these invaluable expericnce 
as they begin in The Progressive Farmer 
ie 


Mistakes I Have Made 


HAT seems to me a long time ago 
I read about a great agriculturist. It 
| Was said of him that he made “two 
| blades of grass to grow where only one 
| had grown before.” This statement ap- 


pealed to me so much that I decided to 
become a farmer and determined to 
make perhaps three or four blades of 
grass grow in the place of one. When 
at last I was able to farm for myself I 
made such a miserable failure that I quit 
and stepped aside for a few years to 
study other failures. 

After careful analysis I have concluded 
that many farmers fail because they did 
as I had done; they grew “two blades 
of grass where only one had grown be- 
fore.” Perhaps it might be better said 
of them that they allowed two blades to 
grow where there should be only one. 

R. R. ALLEN. 

Fairfax County, Va. 

* * «6 


An eight-months-old Guernsey bull 
calf was the pride of the farm. A can 
of old oil, drained from the tractor, was 
left behind the silo. The calf drank it 
and died. We have resolved never to 
leave oil around where the stock may 
drink it and meet a similar tragic fate. 

A DAIRY FARMER. 

Wake County, N. C. 


x* * * 


A mistake I made last year, that cost 
me most without any return except the 
lesson learned, was losing the sale-slip 
given with some garments bought at a 
“clearance sale” at a large chain store. 
The garments were too small and when 
I carried them back the clerk from whom 
I bought them, being hired only for the 
sale, was gone. The manager of the 
department insisted that they had never 
sold such garments at the price I claim- 
ed, which I had no way of proving with- 
| out the sale-slip, and I failed to get as 
much back as I had paid for the gar- 
ments, when they refunded the money. 
Hereafter I shall be. sure that sale-slips 











The Progressive Farmer 


Reading For All the Family 


Go After One of the Prizes Announced Below 


are cared for till I am sure they are 


of no further use. we. a 
Lexington County, S. C. 
+. * . 


One of our greatest mistakes was in 
not setting out plenty of fruit when we 
were first married. We have seven chil- 
dren and have never had enough fruit 
for them. We had to buy or do without 
—often the latter. Now my husband 
has become interested and° we have a 
fine young orchard of pears, peaches, 
apples, plums, grapes, strawberries and 
53 pecan trees. Am now trying to get 
two Japanese persimmons. 

MRS. J. W. R. 


Florence County S. C. 


VOICE OF THE FARM 
Shelter and Repair Machinery 


N RAINY, winter days we ought to 

get all implements under shelter, if 
they are not already there, go over them 
to find loose bolts and where new parts 
are needed, and oil and paint them. 
Plenty of plow handles, points, etc., 
should be on hand, so it will not be 
necessary to run the “flivver’’ when you 
are needed at the plow. And, farm 
wives, this is just the time for you to 
order seeds for the garden and for 
flowers. Let's beautify the South. 

W. B. B. 














Wake County, N. C. 


* * * 


Catch Up the Loose Ends 


HEN the weather is bad is a fine 
time for repair and improvement 
jobs on the farm, the putting up of 
needed shelves in the house, shop or gar 


age; the making of a hinged cover for 
the wooden box the little tots keep their 
play things in, or the replacing of defec 
tive window sills and repairing broken 
chairs You might make a stationary 
pig trough with a spout on the outside 


of the pen or lot, if you haven't one al 
ready. MRS. W. H. B 
DeKalb County, Ala. 
** * 


More Green Feed, More Eggs E 


HE Voice of the Farm says more 
green feed for your chickens in 
winter, which means more eggs for 
you in winter. Everybody should try 
to have a patch of kale or collards, 
or better still, a patch of oats for chick- 
ens to run on this winter, and you will 
see a better yield of eggs when the days 
get cold. A. 
Tyler County, Texas. 
*_* * 


Radio in the Home 


” ents in the home gives more real 
pleasure than a car. Often mother 
can’t go to places of amusement and 
father can’t always go when he might 
wish, for he is tired at night after his 
hard day’s work. Our young people 
would stay at home more if more farm- 
ers would manage to install radio sets. 
Radio makes a fine Christmas gift. 
All the family will like the good music. 
Mother especially will enjoy the sermons. 
Father will enjoy hearing the market 
prices every night. The children will 
enjoy the program, especially for them, 
between 6:30 and 9:30 each night. 
Radio is clean and good for every- 
body. MRS. M. A. W. 
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December 12, 1925 


Farm and Home Suggestions 


Paint Does Wonders for the Farm Buildings 


Building Suggestions for 


December 
PLANK off the outside wall of the 
dairy stable may reduce the milk 


flow from the herd this winter and in 
addition will endanger the health of the 
animals by permitting a cold draft in 
the stable. 

This is a timely suggestion from Prof. 
D. S. Weaver, farm engineer at North 
Carolina State College, who says that 
such slight repairs should be done dur- 
ing the early winter. All animals need 
fresh air but drafts are dangerous. The 
animals will be used in 
supplying body fuel when the buildings 
are not tight. The hog and poultry houses 


might also receive the repairs. 


feed given these 


same 


‘A coat of paint does wonders for the 


average farm building,” says Prof. 
Weaver, “and winter is good time to 
apply this paint. Corn cribs and poultry 
houses may also need to be cleaned.” 

To prevent farm fires, Prof. Weaver 
suggests that the stove flues be clean- 
ed out Less fuel is consumed and 
better fires and more heat are secured 


from the stoves when there is a_ free 


draft Where 


possible, it is suggested 
that those who have the f 


ds. put in 





a basement heating plant. There is much 
less work for the housekeeper when the 
home furnished with a basement heat- 
ing plant. 

Those who plan to do some building 
on the farm this year should write to 
the State College for free plans. The 


engineering specialists have some excel- 
lent plans which will be gladly supplied 
to those who need them. 


“County Boards of Agricul- 
ture” Doing Fine Work 


CONTINUED progress along all lines 


of improved farming is being mate- 


rially aided in North Carolina by the 
organization of “County Boards of Ag- 
riculture”’ in each of the counties where 
farm demonstration agents are now em- 
ployed. 

As a general rule, these boards consist 
of one representative farmer from each 
township in a county together with a 


representative from the Board of County 
Commissioners and from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the county seat. Meet- 
ings are held once each month or at such 
other times as matters of importance to 
the agriculture of the county need to be 
discussed. Generally, there is an execu- 
tive committee which takes the lead in 
bringing important matters to the atten- 
tion of the whole board. 


Buying Fertilizer Early 

ITH the help of the Farm Bureau 

and the county agents, Alabama 
farmers are buying their 1926 fertilizer 
earlier than they will need it, and much 


earlier than usual. The State Farm Bu- 
reau, with headquarters in Montgomery, 
reported on November 10 that orders re- 
ceived from the county units for nitrate 
of soda alone totaled 12,824 tons. On 
the same date a year ago orders amounted 














to only 5,000 tons. 

Annually each spring the fertilizer 
business causes congestion of the rail- 
roads and many farmers have suffered 
inconvenience and losses. The spring 
of 1925 was especially unfortunate in 
this respect. By buying early, Farm 
Bureau members will avoid this annual 
spring congestion. They will also be 
able to haul out their fertilizer during 
the winter months when they have more 
time for jobs of this kind. 

P. O. DAVIS 
| “I SEE BY THE ADS—” 
| rena by the ad n thi paper where 
there’s a man ing and waving his 
hat at an airplane away up yonder. That 
fellow must be stuck up over a new 


tractor or something. But who wouldn't 





be, with a harrow like that and sor 

thing to pull it and a chanct t de at the 
me time. It’s going to be hard f¢ 

mal irmers to keep up with fellows 

ike that I reckon we'll all have t yme 

to it pretty soon. I’m a layin’ up for 


I sec by one of the purty ads in the 


middle of this paper where it seems to 
be snowing somewheres. If I had my 
pants tucked in a pair of high top over 


shoes like those I wouldn't keer if it did 


snow a little. Just the same I'd love to 
have a pair of them for doing the feedin’ 
this winter. 

Did you ever see such griddle cakes 
or maybe they call ‘em waffles, as that 
in one of the purty ads in this paper 
They say eat ‘em with maple syrup, but 


shucks, I got a barrel of the best syrup 
in the world, good old sorghum. I don’t 
know what the can of bakin’ powder is 
doing there unless that's the kind they 
use in their batter cakes. (Just look at 
Cupie He looks like he’d just filled 


on some of ’em.) 
Hoping you 
Yours, 


the same, 
BILL CASPER. 
P. S.—I see by last week’s paper where 
the editor offered a prize to see if any- 
body could tell what I was talking about 


are 


Shucks, all you got to do to tell that is 
to look through the paper. I bet it’s a 
good thing he didn’t offer a dollar for 
everybody that got the list right. If he 
had I expect. he’d a had to sold his 
printin’ plant to pay ‘em all. me Ge 
SS 2-2 
“§T ain’t the guns or armament 
Or the funds that we can pay, 
But the close codperation, 
That makes us win the day. 
It ain’t the individual 
Or the armies as a whole, 


But the everlasting team-work 
Of every blooming soul.” 
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days 
loafing 
spell or two. I'd 


with 


be been in town for seven 
with 


much to do, just 
strays a little 
been at home so blooming much, both 
evening, dawn, and day, that I was rest- 
less as the Dutch when dikes are giving 
way. “I think I’d like a little change,” 
I told the folks at home, “I’ve been be- 
side the kitchen range since Nero played 
at Rome!’”’ So I went down to Barnums- 


notHing 
the city 








Home Sweet Home—ys. cai? ruji: 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 





a” 


ville and found a fine hotel, where I 
could lounge and eat my fill, where every- 
thing was swell; where bell-hops of a 


dozen breeds put out their paws for pelf, 
and colored waiters knew my needs be- 
fore I did myself. 
“Oh, this is grand! 
without a tap to do, except,” said I,-“‘to 
eat my meals and loaf the daylight 
through! Lthink I'll stay at least a year 


How good it feels, 


and Pete can run the farm, for life in 
these surroundings here is sweeter than 
a charm!” Yes, it was wondrous for a 
bit, for three full days, I think, and 
then my spirits had a fit and heart be- 
gan to sink! In two more days my 


head was wild, my mind was in a whirl, 
and I was homesick as a child, or little 
orphan girl! The seventh day I caught 
a train which got me home at noon, in 
time to save my sinking brain, but not 
a bit too soon! I tell you what, the man 
who wrote of buckets in the well did 


better than the other goat who built the 
swell hotel! 





ne- | 
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Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
701 Cotton Exchange Bldg., 


Working for You | 


In the past twenty-five years 
this Bureau has spent much 
of its time conducting actual 
trials, collecting data from Ex- 
periment Station demonstra- 
tions and elsewhere to learn the 
actual facts about the value of 


NITRATE OF SODA 


in fertilizing crops. 


There is no guess work in the Bul- 
letins we send out on this subject. 
Farmers throughout the Country 
who have read them and have fol- 
lowed our advice have added by 
their own testimony to the over- 
whelming evidence in favor of the 
use of Nitrate of Soda for profitable 
results. 

There is a sure way of learning 
definitely just how profitably you 
can use Nitrate of Soda on your own 
land. Demonstrate it on one of your 
own crops. 

Mark off two plots of one acre or 
half an acre each. On one of the 
plots, use Nitrate of Soda, 200 lbs. 
per acre for cultivated crops or 100 
lbs. per acre for other crops. On the 
second plot use no Nitrate. 

Harvest the plots separately and 
weigh or measure the results. 

The cash value of the increased 
crop on the Nitrated plot over that 
on the check plot will show you just 
what profit comes from the use of 
the Nitrate. 


If you want our Free Bulletins full 
of truths about Nitrate of Soda, send 
us your address, name your principal 
crops and for our information add the 
number 3820 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—epucaTionaL BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
401 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orlea.is, La. 


55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Memphis, Tenn. 


The cost of plowing, planting and cul- 

tivating an acre is the same whether 

a good crop or a poor one results. \ 
Aside from the effect of sunshine 


and rain, a good or bad crop depends 
largely on the fertilizer used. } 
If a dollar's worth of Nitrate of ' 


Soda will produce an increase of a 
dollar and a quarter or more in crop 


its use pays a big profit regardless of j 
cost, 
Take Apples for instance. 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Sta- | 
tion’ s Bulletin reports: j 
y 


‘The use of twenty cents worth of 
Nitrate of Soda per tree resulted in an 
increased yield of more than } barrel 
of fruit per tree. 
Missouri State Fruit Experiment 
St ation, Fruit Notes No. 9, says: 
“For immediate results there is 
pro’ »bably nothing that will excel Ni- 
trate of Soda in the sod orchard. The 
standard recommendation is five Ibs, 
fgr a mature tree which can be in- 
creased or decreased to suit conditions. 
“In many « 
shown itself to be the only one that is 
of direct assistance to the tree 


*s this chemical has 





Arkansas E nape riment Station Bul- 
letin No. 181 
The bes t results have been ob- 
ned by asing about 24% pounds of 
Nitrate of Soda per average tree for 
early application; and about the same 
amount for the June — ipplication.” 
New Hampshire ollege Experi- 
ment Station Technic a Bulletin: 
tis > ell known that nitrog- 
. ally J ore 
ich as N itre ate 
S« out increased 
Mi d E xperiment Station Bul- 
in 
Of the three materials, Nitrate of 


other quick acting ni- 
rogeno ateri ul _is most like ly to 
give direct benefit 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ti on B Hletin 
Quick ly available nitrogen is clearly 
ni nt he element in successful 
ization on thin, poor up- 
rT h as abound in the hilly 
ithern Ohio. 
ddi ition of 24% pot inds of Ni- 
da per tree to the regular 


soda or some 








pplicati « of pounds Nitrate, 5 
ound rv ‘id P annie ate and 24 pounds 
Potash per tree gave a gain of, 24 
arrels of apples per acre per year." 


Others bear the same testimony, 
For Cotton growers Nitrate has be- 
ome such an absolute necessity that 
the Legislature of South Carolina has 
ppointed a Commission to arrange 
for the purchase of full ship cargoes of 
s and to import it for 





Nitrate in Chile 
direct sale to South C arolina farmers, 
During the war, the Congress of the 
Tinited States appropriated 20,000,000 
o import Nitrate of Soda from Chile 
and sell it direct to farmers at cost. 
Tobacco experiments in Pennsyl- 
inia and Maryland have shown that 
200 pounds of Nitrate of Soda per acre 
have produced an increase of more 
han 300 pounds of leaf Tobacco and 
iso that without further fertilizer the 
Whe it, following Tobacco on the same 
“ure nd, produced an increase of over 
six bushels of Wheat. 
Tobacco experiments at the Virginia 
ind Ohio Stations also show very large 
profits from using Nitrate. 
Wheat, top-dressed in the Spring 
ith 100 pounds of Nitrate, at the 
Jhio, Wisconsin and Virginia Stations 
has shown very profitable returns. 
ayi rensce of 33 pet cent teax tl 
expected from an early Spring top- 
dressi ng of 100 pounds of Nitrate per 
acre and permanent pastures are tre- 
mendously improved by the same 
treatment, 
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For this Latest Model Imported 
Jewelled Movement Watch 


Runs 8 Days with One Winding 


Only a down payment of 10c required and 
we make immediate shipment of this beauti- 
ful and serviceable watch. 


Elsewhere you would probably be required to 
pay upwards of-$16 for a full-jewelled open 
face 8 Day watch of this quality. 
reduced to $12 and you may pay it $1 per week. 


back and 20 year guarantee protect you. puttin 
(530 Brosdway, New York asedee ahaa 





20 Year Guarantee 


WE TRUST YOU 
Shipment Same Day 
No References Needed 


Our price 


N 
Make first payment only to postman when he er, 
delivers package. Address .. 
Send name and address at once. Our money es 













_ FOS-FOR-US 
The Phosphate-Lime Grit 


is a hard, 
sizes—for hens, 
by leading experiment stations and used om 
thousands of farms, 




























Laying hens must ha 
plenty of minerals befor 
them at all times if yo 
want high egg producti 

LIME is necessary to th 
formation of egg shell 
PHOSPHORUS is e 
sential to blood and nervy 
cells and in building bone, 


sharp, soluble grit—made in three’ 


pullets and chicks. Tested 








At your dealer’s, 
or direct from us. 


FREE: A _ new booklet}, 


and samples ef FOS- 
FOR-US. Send today, 







































Dept. "PF 
Columbia,_ Tenn. 
Please Send the Free Booklet 
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' It saves millions of chicks every year. 


_ of Chicks saved 
_byBuckeyeBrooders 


ES, the Buckeye Colony Brooder saves millions of chicks. 





It saves chicks 


that with old type brooders would have been chilled to death, 
ichoked to death or smothered to death. Buckeye stops these 


great losses. 


It turns failure into success. 


It doubles and 


frebles the profits of Buckeye users everywhere. 


Don't Judge Buckeye by 
the Failures of Other Brooders 


If you have been having heavy 
losses; if your chicks have been 
dying—the cause is faulty brood- 
ing. But there is one safe, sure 
way to succeed. You don’t need 
to have these losses. You can save 
your chicks. You can do as thou- 
Bands and thousands of farmers 
and poultrymen have done—they 
have thrown out all other brooders 
and are using. Buckeyes and Buck- 
byes only. 


_ Be Sure Your Chicks Have 
Enough Heat 


The Buckeye Type Colony Brooder is the 
bne brooder that furnishes enough heat 
Under extreme conditions. No matter 
how low or how suddenly the temperature 
drops outside, Buckeye brooded chicks are 
Warm, comfortable and _ thriving—no 
philled chicks, no losses. The Buckeye 
Type Colony Brooder is the one brooder 
that furnishes constant, correct warmth 
at all times—all day, all night, regardless 
Df weather. There’s no crowding, no 
ing, no overheating. It is the one type 

brooder that insures plenty of fresh air 
nd sufficient exercise for the chicks. And 

hout these necessary brooding condi- 
pns—constant warmth, fresh air and 

ercise—which Buckeye absolutely in- 

es, you can’t have Buckeye success. 


: 
“nn 


‘ested and Proven for Ten Years 


he Buckeye Type Colony Brooder is not 
mexperiment. Its results are certain. Jt 
been tested and proven for ten 
ars. It has been tested and proven by 
50,000 users, who today endorse and 
end it. It has been tested and 
oven by experimental stations, agri- 
tural colleges and county agents. All 
ese experienced people acclaim the 
keye Type Colony Brooder as the one 


Rit 


1-burning 
incubators 
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outstanding invention that has made 
the poultry business safe, sure and 
profitable. 


Look for These Buckeye 
Features 


And now, we want to tell you why the 
Buckeye Type Colony Brooder gives these 
results which no other type of brooder can 
give; why Buckeye raises every raisable 
chick; why Buckeye costs half as much as 
others to operate and takes only a third of 
the time and attention. We want to tell 
you how Buckeye embodies new and 
scientific principles, how it contains 
patented features that no other type of 
brooder can have. We want to tell you 
how the Buckeye Flecto-Fanic Heat Dif- 
fuser guarantees ideal brooding conditions; 
how the Buckeye Radex Heating System 
is the one sure, dependable system—it 
‘holds the heat; it won’t go out; it won’t 
overheat or underheat. 


Buckeye Incubators Hatch 
More Chicks 


If you’ll mail the coupon, we’ll send you; 
free, all the facts, all the evidence, about 
Buckeye Brooders. We'll also tell you 
why Buckeye Incubators hatch every 
hatchable egg. And we’ll send you infor- 
mation on poultry raising that will help 
you make more money. 


Get the Free Buckeye Book 


Buckeye poultry raising plans and 
methods have brought larger profits to 
thousands and thousands of farmers and 
poultrymen. With these plans and Buck- 
eye equipment you can’t fail to make 


money. So, get the new Buckeye Book | 


now. Don’t delay. Fillout and mail the 
coupon today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 


2005 Euclid Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO 

















THE 
BUCKEYE 
~ g® INCUBATOR 
s COMPANY, 
2005 Euclid Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD, OH10, 
Please send me free, 
Book and 
Information about 
eye Incubators ( 
Buckeye Brooders ( 
( k which you are 
i in.) 





e Name ....-- 


Address........ 





Town ._....- 





Ess 


Poultry Hints for December 


OST of us are going to consume or 

market much poultry this month. 

Care and thought should be given to this 
phase of our poultry enterprise. 

Selecting Market- 

able Birds.—In_ the 


first place we should 
select only birds that 
ire least desirable 
for production and 
breeding purposes. In 
other words,a rigid 
selective culling 
should be given, 
whether we are mar- 








long beaks and long, thin heads. Let’s 
dispose of birds having common general 


disqualifications, such as feathered legs, 
side sprigs, twisted wing feathers, and 
any other serious breeding de fects. It 


is comparatively easy to find the defective 


birds in any flock. 
Too many of us keep an individual 
because it came from some _ nationally 


it comes from 
poor in- 
of its 


known breeder or because 
high priced stock or eggs. A 
dividual liability regardless 
ancestry. 

Many turkey flocks have been ruined 
because the largest and finest birds were 
sold for the holidays. The slow grow- 
ing, poorer birds were kept for breeders. 
Progress can only be made by keeping 
the best for breeding and disposing of 
the least desirable. 

Condition Birds for Market.—Having 
selected birds to be marketed we should 
condition and fatten them. Birds should 
be isolated from the rest of the flock 
and kept confined and fed fattening 
rations. Lack of exercise causes mus- 
cles to become soft, tender and more 
palatable, and confining also makes fat- 
tening easier and more economical, Corn 
is one of the best fattening foods. Milk 
in some form helps increase weight and 
adds to the flavor. 


is a 


Pounds Pounds 
Wheat bran .... 10 Flour middlings. 30 
Cornmeal ......- 70 Meat scrap ..... 


This ration should be mixed with milk 
and fed as a sloppy mixture twice daily, 
giving all birds will clean up in 20 min- 
utes. 

In addition to the 
feeding of scratch grain 
given. Oyster shell or 
furnished and green 
given once a day. 

Broilers and friers should not be kept 
on this ration more than 10 days before 
being marketed. When kept on a forc- 
ing ration more than 10 days the appe- 
tite is lost and weight is likely to de- 
crease instead of increase. 

Selling —Having selected and condi- 
tioned the birds, we must next market 
intelligently. Marketing problems are 
quite different in different communities. 
Most farmers will find retail markets 
with families, boarding houses, hotels, 
restaurants, retail stores, etc. Many will 
have enough birds that they must mar- 
ket to commission men and wholesalers. 
An important: warning I would give 
here is to know your man before ship- 
ping. Every section has its honest, re- 
liable buyers and every section has its 
“fly by night” dishonest dealers. Be- 
ware of the dealer who is offering con- 
siderably more than the other fellows. 
Write to the chambers of commerce, or 
civic organizations in the dealer’s town 
for information about the dealer.. Dur- 
ing November I learned of a dealer who 


ration, one 
should be 
should be 
should be 


above 
a day 
grit 

feed 





peas niesion. & 10 cents. more for Seid then. 


ii 


J. H. WooD 

keting chickens, tur- | 
keys or ducks. It is exceedingly im- 
practical to dispose of layers at this 
season of high priced eggs. It is also 
impractical to dispose of a non-layer if 
she be an exceptional bird and a good 
breeder. Let's select non-layers that are 
poor in type, poor in color, small in 
size, knock-kneed, or slightly deformed 
in any other way. Let's also dispose of 
all crow-headed birds; that is, birds with 
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In the Poultry Yard 


By J. H. 


WOOD 


other dealers were offering. After in 
vestigating through the chambers of 
commerce, I decided not to ship. Every 


year crooks send out quotations, receive 
shipments and then leave without pay- 
ing anything for ducts received. 
These people during 
the holiday 


pr 
are especially active 


season. 


Crowding Serious 
HILE 


of crowding birds in laying or brood- 
ing quarters several times this season, 
many of our breeders have not heeded 
our warnings. In the past few weeks I 
have visited several commercial plants 
and farm flocks where roup and colds 
were prevalent. In every case quarters 
were not large enough for the number 
of birds placed in them. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to overcrowd a house 
without having sickness. 
During the 
several times 


we have stressed the danger 


weeks I 


houses on 


have 
pur- 


past few 
crowded 


pose and colds and roup have developed 
in a few days. The only way to check 
the trouble was to reduce the number 
of birds. One hundred. feet from these 
houses I have 100 Leghorn cockerels 
roosting in trees regardless of weather. 
Have not had a cold or case of roup 


among them. 


Have another flock of pullets confined 
to a pen that has a tight roof but no 
sides except wire netting. Have not 


had a sick bird in the pen. In this pen, 
however, egg production is very poor. 

necessary and es- 
more birds than 


Poultry houses are 
sential but if you have 
the house will comfortably care for, 
either build a new house, sell some of 
the stock, or leave some of the birds out- 


side. Layers should have at least 3%4 
square feet of floor space and 10 inches 
of roosting space. 

SS 


Warning to Poultry Shippers 


EARLY every year shortly before 

Thanksgiving and Christmas certain 
unreliable persons posing as poultry deal- 
ers of repute send out quotations to 
farmers soliciting shipments of poultry 
and making quotations considerably 
higher than the market conditions war- 
rant. Many farmers are attracted by 
these high quotations and ship their poul- 
try to these persons who are utter 
strangers to them and about whose finan- 
cial standing and reputation they know 
nothing. Farmers who make shipments 
to such firms are assuming a great risk 
for in many cases it has happened that 
the receivers of the poultry fail to pay 
for the goods and if the farmers try to 
look them up and secure settlement later, 
they have usually moved to another city 
and failed to leave any forwarding ad- 
dress, according to a warning just issued 
by the North Carolina Division of Mar- 
kets. 

Shipments of poultry 
only to firms whose financial standing 
and reliability are fully established. In 
the absence of personal” information re- 
garding the dealer to whom a farmer 
contemplates shipping poultry, it is per- 
fectly feasible to find out the standing of 
any city firm by consulting your local 
banker, since he has the rating of every 
city dealer who has any real standing in 
the business world. It is not safe to risk 
shipments to any firms who have no com- 
mercial rating. 

Farmers will find it to their advantage 
to refrain from shipping poultry to irre- 
sponsible firms offering high quotations. 


as 2 8 


should be made 


pe HAVE tried thick spacing of cotton 

advocated by The Progressive 
Seine and am glad I did it, as I made 
very much more. Discuss topping cot- 
ton. —W. E. Hardaway, Sussex County, 
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IVE the ‘‘folks’’ Coleman 
uick-Lites this Christmas! 
A Coleman Lamp for Mother, 


so she will have plenty of pure 
white, steady brilliance for every 
task and pleasure. No wicks for 
her to trim, no soot, no smoke, 
no daily filling. U.S. Price $9.00. 

And a Coleman Lantern for 
Dad! It’s the all-purpose light 
for any job, any place, in Le 
weather. Wind- — rain- 
insect - proof. not spil fuel, 
cannot be filled while lighted. 
U. S. Price $7.50. 


Ask Your pare to set aside 
a Coleman Lamp and a Cole- 
man Lantern for you until 
Christmas. he is not 
~~ lied, write us and we 

take care of your wants 
promptly. Address Dept. P&-17 


THE COLEMAN LAMP Co. 
Factors Gites: WICHITA, KANSAS 
satay Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 


n Factory: ae, Outaric 2 


oleman 


Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns 








Sale 


OLID gold effect 
case guaranteed 
25 years. Richly 
engraved. Adjusted 
for accuracy. B 
ed by million dol- 
lar factory. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay postman Sale 
an 


BRADLEY, F-531 
Newton, Mass. 











$21.50,”" says 


GET IT FROM THE “I Seved 
i SACTORY DIRECT L. G. ot Boone- 


com taren ‘ou, too, can 
by buying ig direct at 
Lowest y THE. PRE Prices. 
FREIGHT. 
on Free 


Write Soday ‘tor Fe 
Foultyyand tare, Fens 














BROS., Dept. 4 MUNCIR, IND, | 





OH, SHOOT! 
Lady—“I’d like some powder, please.” 
Alert Clerk of General Store—‘‘Yes’m—face, 
gun or bug?” 


TWISTING THE TRUTH 


“Does a golfer ever tel the truth?” 
“Oh, certainly. He sometimes calls another 
golfer a liar.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


MORE THAN ONE WAY 


“It is said that paper can be used effec- 
tively in keeping a person warm.” 

“Yes, I remember a 30-day note once kept | 
me in a sweat for a month.” 


DAMAGED ENOUGH ALREADY 
Lawyer (helping pedestrian up)—‘‘Come 
with me, my man. You can get damages.” 
Pedestrian (groggy)—“H’vens, man, I got 
all the damages I want. Get me some re- 
pairs.”—New Smyrna Breeze. 


TEST ENOUGH 


Upson—“Do you have to be examined by | 
a physician before joining the Aviator’s | 
Club?” 

Downing—“No, not until after you have 


made your first flight.”—Chicago News. 


NEED OF BRAIN FOOD 
Ella—“Something is preying on Dick’s 
mind.” 


Jack—“Don’t worry; it will die of starva- | 


tion.” —Exchange. 


AMBITIOUS 
Old Maid (to photographer)—‘‘Can you make 
a good picture of me?” 
Photographer—“We can do you justice.” 


Old Maid—“Justice! Justice! It’s not jus- | 


tice, it’s mercy I want.’’—Exchange. 


WHEN ONE IS SIX 


Schram had been looking over the cards 


of greeting on the counter for some time 
when the saleslady suggested: “Here’s a 
lovely sentiment: 


Loved.’ ” 
“That's fine,” said Schram, brightening. 
“T’ll take five—no, six—of those.’’—Legion 
Weekly. 


EXCESSIVE GALLANTRY 

“You seem to have had a serious accident.” 

“Yes,” said the bandaged person. 
to climb a tree in my motor car.” 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Just to oblige a lady who was driving 
another car. 
—Eastern Dealer. 


BRINGING HIM HOME ALIVE 

Pat was visiting a friend in the lion coun- 
try. Borrowing a gun, he set off one day 
in search of game. Some time after his host 
heard a distant report, and going to the 
window, spied in the distance Pat hot-footing 
it for home and behind him a huge lion, 
gaining with every step. Nearly spent, Pat 
reached the door in time to cry: “Quick, 
quick, Mike, open the door; I’m bringing 
him home alive.”—Exchange. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Qopreiant, 195, by 














mer 7 
DE BIGGES’ TROUBLE BouT 
MAKIN’ A GOOD NAME 
FUH Yo*SEF , DEYS so 
MENNY FOLKS SPECTS 

| You To LiVE UP ToT! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Ef some folks would jes’ keep outen 
bad comp'ny, mebbe de comp’ny mought 
mend hit’s ways!! 


‘To the Only Girl I Ever | 


“I tried | 


She wanted to use the road.” | 


y 


J; 
= 
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come back to 
Mother and Dad 


HRISTMAS TIME is visiting time in 

many a home. And sometimes the 

boys and girls who left home not so 
long ago to enjoy city life are surprised 
to find that today country life is actually 
ahead of city life. 

Fine motion pictures, fine radio sets and 
swift automobiles on good roads running 
through attractive country have lent the 
one extra thing necessary, variety! 

Is nine o’clock bedtime? It’s more likely 
to be Paramount time! 

The great organization behind Paramount 
Pictures is out to see that the finest possible 
motion pictures shall be regularly shown 
within driving distance of every home in 
the continent: Paramount Pictures such as 
“The Thundering Herd,” “Adventure,” 
Thomas Meighan in “Old Home Week,” 
Gloria Swanson in “The Coast of Folly,” 
Betty Bronson in “Are Parents People?”, 
Raymond Griffith in “Paths to Paradise,” 
“Peter Pan,” ““The Ten Commandments,” 
and “The Pony Express.” 

What a difference such entertainment as 
this might have made in the old days! 
Many of the boys and girls would not be 
visiting this Yuletide, but “home for keeps!” 


This name and 
trademark always lead you 
to the better pictures 


“If It’s a Paramount Picture It’s the Best Show in Town!” 
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PEDAL DAR DUARIDISE DICE DICER 


When the 
boys and girls 


aa 
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scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in 
Farmer,” 


one advertiser), if such loss results from an 
representation in our advertising columns. 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 


ing of real estate, because 
buyers should personally 
investigate land before 
purchasing. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and oe | goods the sub- 

he Progressive 

and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
fraudulent mis- 

e cannot try to 


their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover eed: 


The Praprisnsic Prsneadah 






































PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 20 3ei%ties 
A ee 


ae fia at 


Freight or Parcel Post 


Bez 22. CLEVELAND, TENN 






“The Progressive Farmer 





LEGHORNS 


For Sale Buff Leghorn cocks, year old $2.00 ea 
Mrs. T. D. Funderburk, Rt. 2, Pageland, 8S. ¢ 











Farmers Exchange fl | 


And Breeders’ Cards 


Dark Browr thorn cockerels; prize winners; $ 
i $5 { Brandon, Blackstone, Va 
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Ton— Circulation— States C Coverse— Farmers Exchange—| Lives a Foe 8 = fi : Siler ( N. 
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Half and Half Booklet free John. M. Blig Satisfaction Charlie Brown, Box 129, Rt. 5, Ric 





Yecatur la - 
Decatu Ala mond, Va 


L 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 300, 75 = ~ a 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | gu''si0t;, 0h 1000. Bite Mucrered, Ha tne Ra elvend Bometawnies SC" © __ RHODE_ISLAND_ REDS 
; = F ; ~ ary of "Rhode Red 










































































































































































































































































































: ce 7 ee aie - = eggaagse Haif and Half | planting | seed and Crovuk’'s ew Sale lot fine - Island | cor 
Wanted.— Black Walnut Highest prices I Combest . — Ace = a, , meres prompt Seed Cort Sooklet free Crook Bros Luray erels, Crosby strain, three to five dollars each. Paw 
echeroft Farm, Bellbuckle ’ shipment ang fine pial $1.00, 1,000. Quitman —— Wheeler, Durham, N. C. 
arm elbuckie, Plant Co., Quitman, Ga, i b Heavy Fruiter and Cleveland Big Boll cotton_ seed ~-- eo - 
Nice frost- proot Cabbage and Onior plants: $1. Ban 1356 ‘Ch es J . P ces John Paul Lucas DUCKS—GEESE 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 1,000 and charges , 0. D Catalogue free Clark pa a = arte, For Sale Buff Ducks; fine layers; splendid co 
& Plant Co. Thomasvi le, Ga Ph ee Wannamaker ( leveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded $4 and $5 per pair. T. P. Dillon, _Monroe, _N ( 
@y Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants; large, open 20 tested 98% germination; $1.50 bushel. J. M res nt oe 
NORTH CAROLINA field grown. Prompt shipment, $1.00 per thousand. 5!™mons, Mountville, 2. © PEA FOWL 
= —— on ~ <a) Pog ' " , ds 
- acre farm, mile from town Lights and run Ww. W. Williams ‘Quitmar Ga Heavy Fruiter, 2 bales per acre; earliest cotton x Peafowls wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, \ 
water. Will rent in exchange for board mother Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 40 bolls oo pound ; 45 per cent lint; wonderful We will give $7.50 each for three-year-old or ov 
child. Write Box 804, Sanford, N. ¢ plants: 500 for $1.00; 1,000 for $1.50, postpaid. pecan bongs for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., Peafow!) Chiles & Company, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
-— —~ _—_—_— >  < 2avo ; ~ 
7 Rent.—A good two-horse farm, good buildings, %—Morris & Son. Maxton. N.¢ = ee ; TURKEYS 
bd land; adapted to cotton, tobacco and grain; For Sale.—3,000,000 frost-proof Cabbage plants, Pedigreed Marett’s Early Cleveland Big Boll cotton ———-___— - a 
bd roads and schools. ox 354, Mebane, N. C from high class seed: $1.00 per 1,000; Collard plants a portenee re. method selected , Largest Bronze Turkeys in the South. Mrs. J. 1 
j . = same price R. E. Bower, Dixie, Ga or earliness, prolificness anc ength of staple Dh Ramsaur, Pineola, N. C 
dors yal all experiment stations ‘inner — 
SOUTH CAROLINA —_ Frost-proof Cabbage plants ready; all leading va- ~<A een , Ee rg _ ee Mammoth Bronze turkeys, with size and quality, a 
Wanted to Rent.— cultivated acres with good rieties, mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, 8. C reduced prices. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va 
ase, near accredited school, in South Carolina. $1.50; expressed: 1,000, $1.00; 10,000, $7.50. Walter — — : - - = : > 
T. Powell, Hemingway, S. . Parks, Darien, Ga Buchanan’s Improved Half and Half Cotton Seed.— Mammoth Bronze. —Be of breeding ; De 00 
= peg ee = - — Grown in Tennessee along northern edge of Cottor hens $5.00 Melven W lison, Bakersville 
VIRGINIA 5,000 Cabbage plants, postpaid, $5.00; 1,000, $1.25; eit: will mature fifteen days earlier than cott . <s0r ote 
{ se ae 500, 70 10,000 expressed collect, $7.50 Nice plants ected ily e een Gays eariie jan cotton see Bronze Turkeys Large, tame; prize winners rs. Pri 
7 ly improved farm for sale; 300 acres; 10 room from Long Island grown seed. Shipped promptly pages jae will 6g more dollars to acre than reasonable. Mrs, Chas. W. Wampler, Harrisonbur 
elling and other necessary buildings; well adapted W. B. Lee, Benson, N. C & a ‘is on et yp My eighteen years’ reputation a$ Virginia 
Mieco and cotton: no boll weevil. J. E. Hardy. - - : — — —- a seedsman back of these seed. Write R. B, Buchanan = ——————_—_—_ —— —— 
mer, Kenbridge, Va. -_Gabbaae, Tettuc — eadine varieties also wos Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn Mammoth White Holland turkeys; imported origi 
— ae ale anc nion ost pale 00, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, pom blue ribbon winners Mrs. Ryland bi kinson, Louis 
OTHER STATES $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. D. F Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— y irginia ie . 
—_ Jamison, Summerville, 8. ¢ Buy th: Tg latest improved strains of this famous Puret M = j i 1 
— Georgia farm lands for sale Small ~ and five r ccatamemal italiana . —— cotton direct from the originator and plant breeder, _Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys (May hatche«l) 
eee Leal write ae Cat aE NG, million frt-oroot Cabbage lant, all lead W. W. ‘Wannamaker," Soid under my stanature. Am Young tome $8.00; hens $5.00, J. 3. Wall, tom 
ia ~ Satisfaction guaranteed r money refunded ‘ The eg - ey wow in og _— bey ~ ville, N al 
fell improved peach and pecan farm for sale. Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Va business, special prices, and 1936 descriptive catalogue. 108 fine Goldbank Bronze turkeys. First prize wir 
00 peach, 400 Decan trees, best varieties City Frost-proof Cabbage plants, Jersey and Charleston: All seed recleaned, reginned or delinted; high germina- ners, Shipped on approval D. W. Routt, Sonora 
brat and lights; 75 acres, F. A. Bush, Richland, 250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 75e; dollar 1,000 ex- tion, fine crop The W annamaker- Cleveland Seed Kentucky 
Ta TS tes : . pressed. Order ants early; arce, short crop due Farms, St. Matthews, S W. W. Wannamaker Purebred Mammoth Bronze, ‘‘Go  " ’  gtra 
80 acres and two town lots in the cotton and irouth R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. ¢ President od and young. Very handsome Mrs W. Youn 
lan belt of Mississippi. Good lands and the very Millions of Cabbage plants, frost-proof, leading va- Piedmont Pedigree Jol! ebron, Va 
3 : ~ 8 , » 8 t, i ti zreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton makes — 
Fapeation. on 7 now | for s pera in rare lands rieties 300, 7 500 $1.00; 1,000, $1.75 mail or more at the gin—and more to the land Ahead in Turkeys Purebred Mammoth Bronze; very hand 
nae Ssatel¢ t. 2, Box Norfolk S 4 Sconias Penns F, ste = Klin ¥ 00 per thousand yield at practically all Experiment Stations and way some; Bird Bros. strain. Toms $10; hens $7. M.s 
Palifornia Farms in Sunny San Joaquin -County— Sicte an arm ranklin a ehe ad oF ~ 5 one rt Won government prize Williard Reames, Ford, Va. 
l@ profits assured by exceptional diversity—choice of ‘rost-proof Cabbage plants; Jersey and Charleston (> 0 and a gold medal) on our seed farm in 1919 Sate, aa hae 
ng, stock, poultry, truck and 40 comme reial crops. 250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 75 dollar 1.000, ex- for the largest authentic yield ever produced (30 bales Two OR MORE BREEDS 
i d . AY i Or i t >| h le n 10 acres It will wil i f in i er Se ee ws oe a 
and water transportation reach local and export Presse jer early and get your plants ¥ ile sup- = . a & prize for you in increased Wanted.—For Janus ali “kK at 
; } a ae +. : s.. side Grown baa Dia sso pperaaines ten ante January delivery; Barred Rock a 
rkets. Mountain and seashore recreation nearby ply lasts; dreuth caused “shortage. BR arks, viel is. Non Re the famous Piedmont seed growing Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching purposes, in_lois 
fe appraisement service. Write. Room 43, Agricul- Darien, Ga en rtheast Georgia at an elevation of 1.000 of 100 to 500, Catawba Creamery Company, Hicl 
al Department Stockton, San Joaquin County 2 million nice frost-proof Cabbage plants, Jersey feet, which means seed of much stronger vitality as ow N.C é é eame ompan} ck 
lifornia. . Charleston Wakefield, Succession Flat’ Dutch, 300, Well as much earlier cotton when planted 7 : 
50c; 500, T5c; 1,000, $1.25, mailec led prepaid Expressed lands 55 to 60 bolls to the pound 10% Standard bred Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, Wyandottes 
collect: $1.00 ! 5 1.00: 10,000. oe 5p «dint. Lint 1 to 1 and % of an inch. Minoreas. Eggs, $1.00 per 15; $6.00 per 100; mak 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED cash Farmers "Va ’ premit im 2 to 3 cents per pound over ordinary cotton $2.50 up: females $2.00 Order now Simpson Co 
q ps. MMA. Bites ~ Buy seed “direct from the originator Poultry Association, Franklin, Ky 
Millions frost abbage 1 _ Copenhagen $3.00; 10 to 49, $2.75; 50 or more 
Position Wanted Ferm manager, dairyman. Paul Market, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession Apply for on car loads,  Descrit | 
Sms. Hickory, N ; “ 300, $1,00;, 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Expressed collect: sent on Piedmont | Pedisreed | 8 LIVESTOCK 
ot — : I : 4 5 000 $4.50: 10 000, $8 0 c ash Satisf se mm abso- Commerce E J. O. M. Smith, Owner and i 
anted.—A m™ sition as nurse in private home itely guaranteed holesale Plant Co iomasville, mene a — 
is Lucy Banton, Well Water, Va Georgi ‘GRASS BERKSHIRES 
Vanted.- Man ither marrie xr single fo ren- ~ Millions of reliable frost-proof plat ts. Wakefi Carpet Grass Seed for Sale Any part of 500 — —— = ——_____—_—_—— 
farm work; permanent pla ‘ 5s Leo ”R a wikon Suecessior Copenhager Fiat Dutch: Collards Ou juality clean Carpet Grass seed Price Berkshires.—-Big type Oak Grove Stock Farin 
mee. Va os sone wi? a te $1.00; 1.000 The best and m easily established Concord ~ - a — 
ea collect 5,000, Cabbage $ 0 5,000 O on sandy or y loam soils i serkshires Big type James s W. Graves, Americus: 
= ” ga say Rng Mg Rey G "4 ret vi ~ os — Thomasville Plant Invershiel Stock arm, Rocky Point National Bank, Richmond, Va. : 
ence, references, and monthly wages reatfired. —Qfitjions ane oo - CHESTER WHITES 
rence Poe, Raleigh Millions Cabbage plants now ready. Jerse TOBACCO 
“ leston Wakefiel Su ssion and lat Du Chester Whit ' 1 " ] 
A A D> sate = — - " heste hites wor nore wizes on dressed ¢ 
$1.00 1,000, $1.75 1,000. $6.00 iver Tobacco Seed I can furnish the best quality seed "asse I ternational Show at Chicago tt 
e plant row from f any nost popular varieties of tobacco, thor all is mbined, including grand cham 
| ! » g a ] 
Qua and s et ughly and true to type Germination 90° I Ti 92 crand r 
el 3 I ; ) hampior The 1923 grand champ 
_ Creek, N. ¢ 1 h ) ; » 95° ite f yr catalogue and price list Mill a Chester White This speaks f 
| CABBAGE—COLLARD— ONION ind Bermuda Onio Bun Farm. W. W. Grom. Proprietor, Bowling Green ut producers, which is the ultim 
ersey and Charle Ww tkefields irginia hog All breeders ir mur h 
ainesville, Ga., Cabbage Plan 500, T5« 1,000, Dutel Prices F | postpaid ional or international grand champi: 
aa W. T. Crow 1.000, $2.00 By expres 1,000 MISCELLANEOUS SEED that every pig we sell carries the 
~ - i if l o Yield e F eS] x nd *k breed on both sides Registered | 
Stage plants. cad = 3 " — 100 $1.00 thou Field cted Lespedez se and Stock Peas reed L t ‘ g % 
abba Co : Sy "Gn. , : ‘sing one c- my prices Dp. © Mit tchel alhoun City, Miss prices soggy Hollow Ranch Pur 
ll 
rost-proof Early Jersey Cabba plants ready now — —— 
$0, 1,060, postpaid W. F. Murray, Catawba, N. ¢ POULTRY AND EGGS — DUROC- JERSEYS 
flabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300. 75c; 500, $1.00 Duroes.—If you want the best write A. C. Rhod 
0, $1.50, postpaid Raleigh Plant Raleigh tom Hated Ww “7 Nesta River, Va 
istom atching e are woking orders for cus , 
= hatching We will aan yur mactl s the t Registered Durocs Bred sows, 1 ali ages. Fart 
7 Fleswn Wakefield, Flat Dutcl 00. 75 1,000 Sat. te Soamieationa Sale tokes ae Oe ne “ i 7] ers’ pric _ I. P. Alexan jer, F airfield Va. 
Mi _f.o ) Guaranteed, Watkins Bros Franklin, w more, $3.00 Capacity 36,000 Catawba oOLwc 
nia. ~~ Company, Hickory, N. ¢ - ene 
STRAWBERRY - Ohio Improved Chester pigs Seagle puppies run 
La ly Thompson and Klondyke Btrawberzs plants BABY CHICKS ning rabbits.  W I. Owen, Bedford, Va 
300 00 ‘ red V Damn roses - ~ — : —— . 
Be $1.0 \ A. Par fenders axcellen purebreds; se ds POLAND- CHINAS 
7 ~ ies try arm 5. ¢ a - a a eE-Wee—U 
| Mis ; ———___—____—__—__—_ —- For Sale.- cattle and hogs, car lots. Fran) 
on i ‘ ’ Are B r.—Leading breeds, $8.40, J Payne, Jesup, Ga 
pachnonnay wml book Shinr Farms, Box 122, Greet — - = oar ge MR 4 ang memo 
| vever De t e tered Spotted Poland China sow, $10.00 
| yoommercial and : dard 1 Buckner, Va 
4» Scoggins Chicks aré yreeds, leading varietis fi 
ur Febru aoe delivery Catalog w. H © service boars. pigs; big type Moun 
~- = = = enville. & Farm, Fairfield, V: 
NURSERY STOCK — ae 
il at a low price. re Ww i—BI \ Chicks B if lered , sprir ie Poland China boar, weighs 400; nineteer 
nte > kK Wa els. ighest rices ] r 1 . ‘ Ld ry t reedet : ollars - 
m or Tractor power. A rote a. parm Bas eae Highe prices. ivery. 14 I ata Booth Farms B at breed Sixty dollar Karl Jay 
able, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- gg ge ee Box 766, ¢ 
guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- Rees Pecan Company Chicks.——Popular is at farmer wices Stock & Poultry resswell, N. ( 
ery. Send for description and prices. ae ee tin r future ver Satisfaction gu - a ee Poland China 
Manufacturing Co., Montpelier, Vt. ps RR A Clinton Hatchery, Clinton, 8. ¢ potted Ranger; $50 
8 Bg nner by “See teas “ahanation, tes T 15 breeds Special GUERNSEYS 
0 7 i a a : w for spring deliver Free c — — 
m Supply Company, Raleigh. N. “aur culture. Milledgeville Nursery Co., Milledgeville, Ga. strom Hatch ner} Bos “yy P ten. Missal Registered ernsey bull calf, of high producir 
- ns sciences I sacs wer os ker, Advance, N. ( 


For Sale.—Pecar strain Alex 






































































































































































f s improved varieties Write ~ Higrad Thi Standard 
or prices Souther Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomas- —s engag 9E taae eo Guernseys.—Fresh co t > at 
“lle rns, Rocks, Reds A 3 . _— x suernsey esh cows, springers and young stoct 
“ : ; P ae s. Moderate pr e s. 6 a catalog free ‘Dit T, B. tested. B. L. Sayles, Rt. No. 1, Waukesh Wi 
° sane otc ( o hae. > ple 8, I Hyain I . Nr a her- Farms, Brenham Is Select your r foun jation stock from 50 “Jeading bree 
etme we ee eee prot cs. Onder Cows, heifers, and bulls at attractive priv 
—-— "ede as hite Lesh “by breeder and North Carol 
CVRIOVS € CVTE Prt free Vir Evergreens and Shrubs direct ° Sell c id baie us ten “9 Association, Box 284, Raleig! 
THINGS OF EVERY DISCRIPTION. plant » today, Crowell’s Plant Farm Sanger & Son, Box 433 : ’ ee 
JEWELRY, TOYS, FAVORS, GIFTS, ete, a : HOLSTEINS 
WILL BE FOUND IN OUR FREE CATALOG Blight Proof Pears; General Nur- a é 
SS ices Catalog free W. A. Cox - OB World’ . lk Record Twelve gallons daily avera 
RITE FOR IT, TODAY (AGENTS WANTED) Miss at "| Ng aa hin rn iy for two consec utive years by Segis Pieterge Prospec 
1 ataiog é wices [or earl ¢ a 
NOVELTY 1903-2 Ave. trees, ornamentals Large Farms Hatchery, Inc Box calves by her _ grandson out 0 A. R. 0, co 
SHOP = BIRMINGHAM, ALA Prices right. Salesmen want- ’ _ Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg Va 
- Dept. 25, Concord, Ga - ee 
ees. —Selecte trees f highest 4 cal JERSEYS _ oo et ee 
guarante ed or money refur led Bulls r of Mer stoc act redit 
UREBRED LIVESTOCK || ne en werd Py ae ei? 
tice lle a. oe - 
| ur at the boll weevil. HORSES—MULES—JACKS 
’ t ir specié Three to six feet a ys — —— 
De ae _ " - ponents el — Guernsey Cattle Hampshir Ho — Your 
‘ a > B. here, while 1y 8 nt eulpeatinnesnien Zs ) 
_ FF BR, Has pte Ria om aon saeco on Chicks free from white diarrhea —— s End 307 Guernsey bulls, sir Lar “at er (e “tor put of his 
S$ on a men 3 > — — Leghorn large breeders D4 dams and high gra 
: sudde i Pecan trees in standard varieties Scuart acknowledged ¢ world’s i cows and fall gilts a 
; Schley, Success, Money Maker, and Nelson. Carefully 10,000 ¢ ners ir f tes also bred All at farme 
4 you haven’t enough money to pay cash dug and well packed, good root system. Shipments monials and Thompson’s Owen’s Reis ° Gay Miss. 
a purebred pig, don’t worry Write from now until Mi arch 15th, Write for illustrated chicks yr new “jo prices, liter ture, certifi- —————————— 
$ postal for information regarding part folder Harlan Farm Nursery, Lockhart, Ala outs of (that “ an pure Two OR MORE ‘BREEDS 
ment plan " , e of > Ia as Fruit Trees greatly reduced prices direct t lant- wre vigorous ne ee ee ee 
eteceey howe by on of * largest ers, in small or large lots by poh freight or Spected by one of, the most Sartiaser’ and oldest _ 500 pigs and shoats from large stock. Good bloo 
y reeders in the State. parcel post. Free catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pears, poultrymat _in the\ United States), aceompanys ship- for feeders. Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va onl, 
q &C Dr. cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines. Orna- ‘Ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va Purebred large type Poland China, Duroc an 
< 0., awer A, Glasgow, Va. ot al 7 jo aoe. Tennessee Nursery ANCONAS first cross pigs and shoats. The most profitable feed 
7 », Bo eveland, Tenn > ers; in all sizes, in any quantity. Send for pric: 
‘y Buy your Pecan trees from the largest growers in > a eheke ,nockerela - list. All stock > Shaan Write Bedford Stoc! 
5 A. R. S. 0. Her Established 1902 | the world. Every tree highly bred-up from early Gren nie - — a. Sheppard d pram? = Farms, Lynchburg, Va 
, Accredited ane. heats bearing parent trees—straight, smooth. Weaver, Gloucester, Va. 
cow with yearly DB nog herd conditions, two al we ' and well rooted. Our trees live fine, nomanen DOGS 
y fast and ar early. finest varieties only. > i 7 
Pontiac, Segis and Ormsby Breeding. pealtiy. service and satisfaction guaranteed. write BRAHMAS Fox hound puppies. Dogwood Farm, Mattoax, Va 
A. TURNE or free catalogue. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- My glorious Brahmas win, weigh, lay, pay. W. Purebred Scotch Cotiees: maie 7; females $5 
R, Dept. F, Hollins College, Va | ton, iss Halberstadt, Williamston, N. C Geo. 8. Davis, Atkins, Va .* : 
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y for Ls 
Fairf Va. 


white ~ Collie ‘puppies, ready 
Eligible. H. B. Coyner, 
bitch broken, good _ retriever; 
Setter dog, age fifteen months, 
dollars; trial; satisfaction guar- 
ane Oak, Va, 





Setter 

One 
; thirty 
D. Cox, 


























Coming Before Christ Megido 

At unts, Notes, Claims collected anywt we 
No charges unless collected May’s Collee € 
Orlando, Fla., and Somerset, Ky. 

Of Interest to Men.—Heayy all wool half hose for 
sale by manufacturer, Three vairs $1.00; postpaid 
anywhere. Blue gray. Helton Woolen Mills Co 
Helton, N. C. PEPIN 

BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY¥ 

Comb Honey, 30c pound; delivered; shipped in 5 

and 10 pounds D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. C 
BUILDING MATERIAL 





edar Posts for Sale-—We buy cedar logs, w. 8 
Cc 


Crawford, Me 4 


metal shin- 




































































Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville Write us for prices and samples. Budd -Piper 
Roofing Co Durham, N. C. 

FRUIT 

Florida Oranges.—Assorted box containing 48 or 
anges, 9 grapefruit, 20 tangerines, 48 kumquats, 1 
jar fruit preserves, express prepaid, $4.25 Taylor's 
Groves, Box 282, Tampa, Fla. 

HAY—GRAIN—FEED 

Oriole Brand superior feeds for racing pigeons, 
squab breeders and poultry raisers w rite for price 
list Wm. G. Searlett & Co., 729-735 Pratt St., 
Baltimore, Md 

PATENTS 
Patent-Sense Valuable book (free) for inventors 
g le leserved profits Write Lacey & Lacey, 
ington, D. ¢ Established 1869 
~ Patent rin ints in applying f patents. Don’t 
risk delay in pr "4 ur ideas Send sketch or 
model for instruct 3 for free t K \ 
to Obtain a Pater and ‘“‘Record of Invention”’ f 
No charge " ym on how proce ( 
munications tr nfidential Prompt are 
effici ery nee A O’Bri Reg 1 
Pate Att Se y Bank Buildi: ( 
rectly act $ m Pater Office), V 
> « 
PECANS 

Pay Pecar 50c and 60c p ind, delivered 

Write ¢ Mil Rt. 5, Wa s, Ga 
POULTRY SUPPLIES __ 

Ky l ld hav 1! * that won't free 
or | i t loze ae | pald t i f 
$1.00 Printed egg 1 for i 
yielki and how and ‘ 
higher 1 I t rf ! 1 every r. 
W. E. Smith & ¢ yivat v a 

SCHOOLS _AND- COLL EGES 
~Wanted.—Young 1? 1 the ‘barber trad 
Be exe he 8 l 4 r gra 
ate Charl t r te N ( 

W ! Mail ma 
(travel) Fore U. 8. f t 
cial \ ! Big pay 
Ozment h Write Ozment he 
~ 
ae Ge Car Syru] I > i ] 3 
7 i i A. Max ( v 

Sugar Ca Syrul Best qualit r 
re ; . le 5 . # 
wit! WwW, W. Wi Quitma 

__TOB. ACC Oo 

Look.—Old y ving toba j $1.2 
Good, mild I I 1.00.  Guarant 
Clark’s River Plantat 1, Ha K 

Old Toba Ls 1 xtra } 10 
pour 3 > ”) l k g ” Sa tion 
guara i. Prez 0. & 3 1 ( 

Homes} Toba ( t pounds $1.50 
ten $2.50 mok l l $ piy 
fre Pa el V Guara 1 Farme 
A at Maxo M Ky 

pun Toba Chewing $1 10 
s { 0 l $150 ) 1 
$ 0 $3.50 Pine Sat 
’ Fa rs’ I M i, Ky 
If you af ba r h I ha had 1 € 
J] I I id, sill af flavor 
4» $1 10 $ 0 Se Is mild mok 
4 pounds $1.00; 1 $2.2 elive i Ta iy ad 
order now If my advice wasn’t good I could not 
kept ad in this paper for years. oO. D. Collier 
Martin, Tenn 








AGENTS WANTED | 


Wanted 





Sale. 
Concorc 


Fruit Trees for Agents Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, 

yet our free sample 
and = specialties lerfu 
Co., Dept. RB St 

We start you 
perfumes 
nation Co 


Bankrupt and 
We start 
Dept. 105 

Agent 
patent 
sils 
701, 

ei 
$10 
ness 
ine 








Perfumes 
LaDerma 


a les 
table. 


i ase 


_ Toilet 





lar Soaps, extracts 


sary Car- 


unneces 





Make 
everything 
Chicago 


$50.00 daily 
Distributors 





Sell Mendets. a 
leaks in all uten 
Mfg. Co., Dept 


an hour 
mending 
Collette 





le 
Amsterdam 





away make 
laily ez 
Write 


Bldg 














You'll 





ter. 
Co., 
Agent t 


tain’’ 
ples 





to wearer 








Guaranteed 





y be retur furnish 

Y $10.00 starting order sent on 

trust Free samples to customers. Repeat orders 

sure Exclusive territory. Ask now Federal Pure 
Food Co., F2311 Archer, C ‘hicago, 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


Tobacco, Peanut, Sorghum 
and Sweet Potato Crops 
ORTH 








Carolina and Kentucky are 
the leaders in 1925 tobacco produc- 
tion, North Carolina having produced 
326,300,000 pounds and Kentucky 36/7,- 
WUOO0 pounds. Virginia follows with 
108,460,000 pounds, and Tennessee with 
94,500,000 pounds. The yield for the 
country as a whole slightly above that 
of last year and just a little bit over the 
five-year average 
2. This year's peanut yield falls just 
little under 600,000,000 bushels. North 


Carolina is the leading peanut-producing 


state, having produced approximately 
187,000,000 bushels. This is considerably 
larger than the 1924 yield for that state 
and away above the five-year aver- 
age. Next to North Carolina comes Vir 
ginia, with 117,000,000 bushels, and Ala- 
bama with 76,000,000 

3. The sweet potato crop is becoming 
more and more valuable each year. Just 


as folks over a wider range of territory 
find 


out what a delicacy the sweet po- 
tato really is it is increasing in pope 
larity. The United States as a whole is 


producing approximately 81,000,000 hush 
els of sweet potatoes this ye 
74,000,000 bushels of which art 


ar, about 


» produced 


in the South. The leading state this year 
“a Mississippi where a yield of 9,312,000 
bushels has been made, closely followed 
by North Carolina with 9,064,000. Louis 
iana follows with 7,200,000 bushels, Ala 
bama with 6,762,000 bushels, Texas with 
6,570,000, and Georgia with 6,439,000 
bushels 

4 ln importan Souther rop often 
overlooked is sorghun rut Kentucky 
leads this year with 3,680,000 gallons, 
closely followed by Mississippi with 
yield of 3,225,000 gallons. Alabama com 
in with 2,940,000 gallons, and Arkansas 
with 2,227,000 gallons Practically all 
of the sorghum syrup produced in the 
uuntry is produced the South and the 
total yield thi year will be ibout 
7 (WH). O00 ullons 


Freeing All North Carolina 
From Cattle Ticks 








WASN'T that an inspiring story in 
la week’s Progressive Farmer tell 
ing how North Carolina has at last been 
finally freed from cattle ticks? The fol 
lowing table shows the counties released 
during the last eighteen years, Dr. Tait 
Butler giving up this work in January, 
1909 
1907—Cabarrus, Forsyt Mecklenburg, Polk, 
ind Rowar 
1908—Dav McDowell, Alamance, Cas- 
well, Cleveland, Durham, Granville, Guilford, 
Orange, Person, Rockingha Rutherford, 
Stokes, Vance i Ya 
1909—Un yn Ansor d Warre: 
1911—Chatham, Franklin, Mo nery, Ran 
dolph, Stanly, Halifa Wake Lee, Nash, 
and Richmond. 
1912—Wilson 
1913—-Edgecombe 
1914—Moore, Hoke, Scotland, Robeson, and 
New Hanover. 
1915—Cumberland, G ¢ enoir, Harnett, 
Wayne, Bladen, Johnston, and Sampson. 
Duplin, Pe N impt 
Chowan and ] 
Pasquotank 
19 Camden, Gates, Hertford, Bertie, and 
Perquimans 
124—Currituck, Martin, W ngt Tyr 
1, Dare, Beaufort nd Hyde 





A the South now such outrage 
‘ 


are going on the one descri bed in 
the following expression by a thoughtful 
man: 

“Out yonder about ten milés this af 
ternoon | saw a lot of demented females 
get out of an automobile armed with a 
hand-saw and an axe and attack a ven- 

ible cedar tree that has adorned the 
grounds of a farmer family for a gen- 
eration They tried to take off the bot- 
tom limbs but they were too thick for 
their strength, and leaving them half cut 
through, they attacked smaller limbs. 
They piled the loot into the car and 


came home with shouts of Yuletide joy 


to decorate the house for Christmas. But 
some day the worm is going to turn, 
and I'd just like to be the judge for 
one day if anybody tries to arrest them.” 

Farmers should make up their minds 
to protect their fields and grounds from 


all such vandalism 
A Glance at the Markets 
Slee market 


ues active 


for farm products contin- 
without 
Wheat, 


livestock, poultry and dairy products have 


and well sustained 
many startling changes in price 


held their own with some tendency to ad 
at Corn some the 
feeding fruits and 
vegetables features 


vance times and of 


various 
the 


gratms and 


continue weak 


Demand for farm products is likely to 


continue good as long as wage consum 
ers are busy and well paid. 
Corn and other grains, with the excep- 


tion of wheat which has shown a rising 


tendency for a month or more, have not 
shown much change in pric: over a 
period of several weeks. Ne corm is 
still full moisture and has not made 
much of a market for itself as yet. It 
scarcely holds its own in price 


still on the bargain 
as compared with linseed and some 
There is an excel 
feed and 
ample supply. 
price S owing 


(Cottonseed meal 
list 
of the wheat feeds 
lent lor 
heavy production indicates 


demand gluten 


Linseed meal sells at 
partly to export demand 


eady 


Hay entered the winter season at a 
decline of a dollar or two on the medium 
ind lower grades Better grades con 
tinue fairly steady in price Late pas- 
tures still divert a part of the buying 
power in some ection 

Livesto markets have been acting 
vell during a period when poultry is sup 
posed to absorb a large ar of the con 
uming demand Phi nter season be- 
gan with prices as a group showing 
comparatively little net change over the 
past month. Demand has been generally 
active and the undertone firm. During 
the last week of November heavy rec eipt 
if hogs, cattle and sheep were handled 
it the great markets smoothly and_ th 
price trend even showed vard slant 

Avera of 1} ranged a it $11.2 it 
Chie 1 er it 100 and a 

of $16 on fat lamb 

utter stay above the 50-cent line for 
vest grades, but the output ol the big 
reamerit is heavy and likely to in 
crease, the production including some 
comparatively low grade stock. High 
coring butter holds its price well and 
tends upward at times 

Fruit and vegetable markets tend 
higher, as might be expected after the 


harvest moderate 
well paid 


decreasing 


season in a year of 


production and well employed, 
consumers 
fast even for the 
generally the 
abbage 
rise of 

more 
the 
was 
freeze. 

with the 


beyond $6 a 


Shipments — are 
r, emphasiz 
produc 
seems inclined to copy the 
having reached 
Wisconsin 
keeping cal 
fifth by 

caught 
sed well 
have not 
traint by 
are now 
hipments 
x per ted. 


time of yea 


ing moderate 


tion. 


very 


great 
540 
where 
bage 
the 


ui 
up 


potatoes, 
ton in 
long 
perhay 
Szect potatoe } 
white kind 
barrel. 


or per 


upply of 


dk wh 


cut Ss ( 
ave 

and pas 
Onto 
of 
imports 


is 


gained much, because the re 


Spanish 
vrowing 


eavy which 


less. Domestic onion 
Texas 
shortage 


plenty of 


reater than e 


da onion ert 


have been z 


Bermu ywwers fear a 
1f white onion seed but « xpect 


the 


yellow vari 

The potato situation rem strong 

ever 

Ipples are a little higher in domestic } 
and foreign markets. 

Cotton hangs persistently around the 
20-cent lines as compared with the pre- 
vailing 23 cents a year ago. Demand 
reported improving for the lower grades. 
The world-wide cotton movement has 
been active and reports indicate a prob- 
able continuation of this condition. 


The egg market seems to have reached 


its top of the year, and, with increased 
supplies expected, appears due for a 
moderate seasonal decline. 


| 
| 


the | 


BABY= JANUARY AND FEBRU- 7 

















tightens 
Ford Chassis 


HE Pioneer Engine Support 
gives your Ford a new lease 
on life. Stops vibration, ex- 
cessive shaking, rattling floor 
boards andbrake chatter. Engine runs 
more smoothly and with greater pow- 
er, especially on hills. Prevents crank- 
case arms from breaking and repairs 
broken crankcase arms. Get “new car 
performance” out of your old Ford, by 
installing a pioneer ———. Support. 
PRICE, $2 
$2.75 WEST OF ROCKIES 
Mnfd. by 
The Brewer-Titchener Corp. 
102 Port Watson: St., Cortland. N.Y. 





Pioneer 





dine Support 


Ford: Vibration 











| Notalco Fish Meal 


ally pret e 1 finely er ee 
‘ Write nple 
\\ T ir ] 
ilso 1 klet ‘Care f 
t r t me i 
Ady 


ame TALLOW COMPANY, 


Incorporated 


Va., 


Poule 
your 


Norfolk, Richmond, Va. 


or 











VANCE 


20th comnate SAWMILLS 
tractor 
steam 





farm 
und heavy 
power 
Also Saws, Belt- 
ing, Dust Rigs, 
Kdgers Planers, 
Matchers etc 
J. A. VANCE COMPANY. Winston-Salem, N. C, 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 























ARY DELIVERY AT 
RIGHT PRICES. 


CHICKS « 


4 l™ t Broil hicks for early 
Guarantee fu live a Write us yr 























Miller Chicks, guaranteed 100% | 
to raise Mature fast 


varieties 


uarter 








| PUREBRED POULTRY 





ab Write for ay a 
page astrated catalog and liberal offer ' 


THE MILLER HATCHERIES ' 
Box 528, Lancaster, Mo. a 


ALITY Chicks & F Eggs 








Q 


52,000 St: awe Cred “river ag o> 14 v ay- 


) cua, ‘sal 


ing s og Sta i ib 25,00 
( Tg “Pr ces Free 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 


wrt dhnty torn a 





Gitta, 






 Cotumiblan 
ng str one 


mat usar 6 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, \# 
Route 11-B, K noxville, Tennessee A) 
(Ir a Baby ( k Association) 








——- 








Se ae 


meee LEGHORNS 


ERRIS trcrionw PULLETS j 


Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, COCKERELS e 
pedigreed. Egg contest winners for yeers. Poy § 
after you see them. Co mplete satisfaction gue re 
Write today for special sale bulletin and big ites on 

GEO. G. FERRIS, 930 Union, Gano Rarios. mich, E 

















MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR Guns 


HE correct grades of Garg 
engine lubrication of pron 
cars are specified below 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobil 
by the letters shown be 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Follow winter ¢ 
atures from 32° F (freez 
Below zero use Gargoyl 
Ford Cars, use ( 
{lf your car 


j 
| 7 

complete ¢ 

complete 





NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CARS 
AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Auburn 6-63, 8-63) / 


‘Cadillac 
‘ase 

Chalmers 
handler 
evrolet FB & T 
“* (other mod 


hrysler 
Cleveland 
‘ole 

unnin, cham 


Se Outguessing winter 








Dort 
Durant 4 
Dusenberg 
Elcar 4 


Pi ebay is profitable business 


¥ (other mod" c ¢ Ar i fe \ . 
Boi spd | 4 | 4 ar How sleepy hens and sluggish 
Franklin 3B OBB 3 BB 383 
3.M.C 


mrerdicdy AAT A Wc] A ac] A motors respond to cold-weather measures 


ardner 
yGraham Brothers 


’Gray 
Haynes 6 


een sees Si c] A Are pare An M' IST good farmers today know how to 
ewert. \ \re | AA keep egg production from falling off 
“ heavily in the winter time. A good yield 
: n af of winter eggs is a matter of a few common- 
Hincoln | \ a LATA J sense changes in feeding, extra precautions 
EMarmon \ ah against draughts, and a little artihcial 


g Maxwell ‘ \ light 
Com’ \r . 1 
ica: ¢ lAre [Are [Are {A \ 2) When starting in cold weather hold 


PSCom'i Quad, at ak, nh ee EE Winter on the farm brings special prob- choke closed only while cranking. Open it 
Raa” ot Bes bay lems that must be met in special ways. One part way the instant the engine starts and 
joel : A ie of the problems 1s your automobile, your fully as soon ‘as possible. 
a tnt Eng SES fem A Hire A truck or your tractor. Winter is waiting 
Bye AP ah to do much more ha in grip your self-startet 
with an icy hand, or to freeze up your 
radiator. 


Winter measures that protect 
your engine 


8 
Kissel 6... 
ie vosher mod's 1) Always push out clutch pedal before 
starting the engine. This relieves the “drag 


of the transmission on the starter. 








3) Allow the engine to warm up before 
attempting to drive your car fast. 


Peerle ss 6 
8 


4) Use alcohol or other suitable anti-freez- 
ing mixture in the radiator and keep at 
proper strength during cold weather. 


Pierce Arrow 


fRepublic (34 ton) 


Bima pet | A |Ate Ave [\re Ar Winter will try to put a heavy charge 
* (other mod's against your profits unless you treat your 
Rickenbacker 6 
-.8 automotive equipment just as carefully as 
tar 
you do anything else around the place. 


5) Keep radiator protected by suitable 

cover during cold weather. 

Beudebaker “ 

De erciee | | sax et The Vacuum Oil Company's Board of 

oar ) refA re} A [An Automotive Engineers has carefully de- 
© (other mod's.)[At eed Mall had Neg Po termined the specife winter lubricating 
White 15 & oe requirements of all cars under cold-weather 

Bri ‘cae operating con ditions. 

; “ 6 


6) Use only oil that you know is suited to 
your engine. Don’t take oil that comes from 
nobody knows where, even if it is peddled 
around at your back door at a few cents 
less per quart. The correct grade of Mo- 

biloil will give you lowest 


a ee 























Mtl other mod's) 
ase 
22-40, 40-72 
(All other mod's) 
Caterpillar 


E- B oct ator 


‘ pids0: on 
art Parr. 
ohn Deer 


Twin City 
(12-20, 20-35) 


a wae ® 


“ sie 
“ (15-25 x 





B 

















pendations for Stock Engines when used in Passenger 


cars only, shown separately for convenience 





Pontinental Mod | 


: 


Heycoming (cx | 


4 | 
ou xs A jArc 
* (other mod’s.)JArc. Arc 


& Mod. 2S A A 
(other mod's.) A \Arc 

















TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL : 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “C,” “CC” or Mobilubricant as recommend- 
ed by ‘complete Chart available at all dealers 


Many cars require an oil 
of different body and 
character than is recom- 


cost per mile and is worth 
a special trip to town to 
a reliable dealer’s—it 





mended for summer use. 


All these changes are 
listed in the Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations, which hangs 
on your dealer’s wall. 
Consult it! Then you 
will be sure of securing 
the ot! best suited to 
youl engine 
weather driving 


necessary. 


7) In winter you use the 
choke more freely. This 
dilutes the oil in the 
crankcase more rapidly. 
Change oil every 50! 
miles. Consult Chart of 
Recommendations fo: 
correct grade for wintet 
driving. Rell with this 
grade of Mobiloil. 


Branches in principal cities 


Address: New York, Chicago, or Kansas City 














VACUUM OIL 





COMPANY 
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